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EN our selection of manuscripts we endeavor to publish only those books which meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) Js it educationally sound? 


(2) Is it authoritative? 
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(3) Can 


the material be used in actual practice? (4) Is it written in understandable language? 
(5) Jf illustrations are necessary, are the illustrations adequate? 
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| Physical Education for the Future 
LFRED P. SLOAN By which we are playing, realiz- 
\ UNIOR, in an arti- ing that not only education 
“ on progress in AGNES R. WAYMAN but civilization itself hangs 
a recent number of the Head of Department of Physical Education, in the balance in this race 
__ American Magazine, said, Barnard College between education and ca- 
= “Adversity is a stimulant to tastrophe, are thinking not 


—= thought and action. This is true with the individual, the 
— community, the nation, and the world at large . 
Adversity sets the mind in motion.” We have certainly 
seen that statement exemplified in the educational world 
as well as in all phases of life during the depression, and 
if activity of mind could count for anything, all of our 
problems would have been solved.* But unfortunately 
our mental activity, like some of our physical activity 
at times, has not been entirely well directed. When a 
country can go as crazy as ours has gone during the 
past few years—when greed, selfishness, and crookedness 
can flourish in high as well as in low places in our social, 
industrial, political, and economic life, when crime can 
operate almost at will, when none of our old measuring 
sticks for right and wrong, for good taste and bad taste 
seem to function, we can not help asking in alarm, what 
is the matter with education? Doesn’t it function? Hasn’t 
it contributed anything to intelligent thinking, to con- 
structive cooperative activity, to moral conduct? Have 
we merely been exposed to an education which didn’t 
take? Have we forgotten or simply ceased to believe 
that men and women are the goal of education; that 
fine living, not facts are its aim? 

There is no doubt but that education is on trial, and 
if education is—so is physical education. All of educa- 
tion has been called upon to justify itself during the past 
two or three years. Depleted budgets have been partly 
responsible for that and the turning inward of the search- 
light has made many of us, for the first time, really stop 
and think. Many S.O.S.’s have gone out from our ranks, 
from those in trouble, who were being called upon to 
justify their requirement in physical education, their pro- 
cedures, and their whole program. Can anyone deny that 
it has had a most stimulating and wholesome effect upon 
he whole profession? 

There is this danger. In our thinking and in our act- 

, are we going to follow the mob and be just one of 

e mob? Or are we perchance going to be one of a 
destructive minority, actuated by the same type of selfish 
motives which seem to inspire the acts of so many minor- 
ities at present, minorities in industry, minorities in labor, 
in government, in politics, minorities in everything, each 
with its own little axe to grind, its own little pet scheme 
_ to advance? Or are we going to identify ourselves with 
__ those constructive individuals, few in number—and one 
_ cannot help but conclude that in these days the construc- 
tive thinkers are decidedly few in number—that small 
constructive minority, who, realizing the great stakes for 


WI 





* Paper presented to the Physical Education Section of the N. J. 
State Teachers’ Convention, Atlantic City, November, 1934. 





in terms of the present alone, not in terms of the future 
alone, but are seeing the present in its relationship to the 
past and surveying our past, studying our present, that 
in the light of the past and the present we may plan and 
act more intelligently with reference to our future? 

One lesson I think we are beginning to learn. We can 
no longer operate independently in any situation. We 
must see our problems in relationship to the problems 
not only of the school and the departments within the 
school and the college, but in relationship to the prob- 
lems of the community in which that school or college is 
located. More than that—we must see our programs in 
relationship to the homes from which our boys and girls 
come; we must consider their economic situations and 
their economic future. No more can education be smug 
and self-satisfied, shut within its academic walls; no 
more can physical education and health education be 
bounded by syllabi, or days’ orders, or hard and fast 
systems. Physical education has suddenly become more 
than a way of education, more than a phase of educa- 
tion; it has become one of the instruments for keeping 
the nation sane; it has become one of the balance wheels 
of civilization. 

For years we have been on the defensive, trying to 
justify our programs, trying to get a foothold on the 
educational ladder. Now we are coming into our own. 
This is our great opportunity to take our place side by 
side with other fields of education, and perchance in some 
of it to take the lead. 


DUCATION for the future? Who knows what it will 

be for? Who knows whither civilization is bound? 
Physical education for the future? As a nation we were 
not prepared for war. As a nation we are not prepared 
for peace. We have educated for a working world. Now 
we must educate for a world with leisure, and therein 
lies our opportunity. For years we have told the nation 
and the world that we offered programs and activities 
“for the wise use of leisure time.” But the world was 
too busy and did not listen. Now it has more time and 
it has become our job to help teach the nation the art 
of living when not working or earning a living. Are we 
prepared to do it? 

Of the future we may indeed feel uncertain but of 
this there can be no doubt—there will be more of leisure 
time; there will be more time to spend, more ways in 
which to spend it. And because of that, all life will be 
different, education will be different. Can we think that 
physical education will not be? Isn’t it queer that it 
took a depression to make us as a nation realize the 
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importance of leisure, and realize the vast problems in- 
volved in too much leisure or in unaccustomed leisure? 
This subject has probably been discussed more during 
the past two or three years than in all the past twenty- 
five years. It may be that an all-wise Providence, realiz- 
ing the too great speed of modern life, gave us the 
depression in order to slow the wheels and call our 
attention to leisure. At any rate, out of a machine age 
has come leisure and leisure to a greater or less degree 
we shall have always, as a boon and as a problem. 

And so now as a nation we are trying to develop a 
philosophy toward leisure, we are trying to create pro- 
grams for use in leisure time; out of it is coming a 
demand for leaders of leisure-time activities, a demand 
for play space; an impetus has been given to the man- 
ufacture of all kinds of equipment for use in leisure-time 
activities. As a nation we are becoming leisure-conscious 
and as such we shall surely be exploited. Are we going 
to allow our leisure time to be exploited and capitalized 
by those who are self-seeking? Are we as a nation going 
to depend upon commercial amusements and again de- 
velop spectatoritis? 

It has been said that “leisure should not be used to 
prepare us for harder work but for the average man it 
should be the time in which he really lives. In an hour 
of leisure we pass from necessity to desire!” It is in this 
leisure time that we should have the opportunity to do 
the things which we desire to do; time in which to ex- 
press ourselves, time in which to do creative work, time 
in which to re-create, in which to play, to practice skills 
and to perfect skills, time in which to make friends, time 
in which to read and to reflect, and time in which to be 
just lazy. 

Long ago it was said that the test of any nation is 
how it spends its leisure time, just as the test of any 
character is the same. It is the things that we do when 
we can do as we please which make or break us. In a 
few hours of leisure time we can do more to affect us 
mentally, morally, and physically than what we do in 
all of the other hours put together. So leisure and how 
we spend it becomes of paramount importance to us 
individually and as a nation, and because of the con- 
tribution which through our program we can make to- 
ward the wise spending of leisure, we as a profession 
become of paramount importance to the welfare of the 
nation. 

As far as I can see, there will not be much leisure for 
our profession—but in that situation lies our golden op- 
portunity. This challenge of leisure is one of the greatest 
challenges we shall ever have to meet, and in meeting 
it we may pass from being a “frill” or a “fad” to being 
a “fundamental.” After all is said, who knows which 
are the frills and which are the fundamentals? Some 
of the things which were fads twenty-five years ago are 
fundamentals now, and in this education of the future, 
some of the things which are considered fundamentals 
now may be relegated to the realm of fads and fancies. 
But if the frills are the things which make life worth 
living, then I, for one, am for the frills. I like jam on 
my toast, parsley on my potatoes, a flower on my shoul- 
der, and curtains at the windows. Someone has said, 
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“It is the three R’s which earn a living but it is the 
frills which give jest and joy to life.” Love of beauty, 
appreciation of music, the spirit of play, human relation. 
ships may be frills, but they are the things which make 
life worth living, and I am glad that I belong to a frij). 


bj future may be uncertain, but we have these facts 
mentioned by Mr. Busch at the convention last April 
at Cleveland, on which to build: 

1. We know that the trend is again toward the coun- 
try and away from the crowded cities. Between 1929 
and 1932, 1,000,000 more people moved to the country 
than did during the past decade. 

2. We know that whether we wish it or not we are 
going to have more leisure time. It will be of two kinds 
—the spare time which comes after hours of work and 
the enforced idleness of people out of jobs; recent figures 
state that from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 boys and girls of 
high school age are out of school and out of work. What 
a leisure-time problem! 

3. We know that more people are living longer and 
we are developing a population of more adult people. 

4. Today we supply activity and relaxation for a tired, 
nervous fatigued population. In the future the situation 
should be reversed and people should come seeking ac- 
tivity, not only because they have an abundance of 
energy, but because they wish to create—they will come 
seeking creative activity. 

So we shall need to provide for the leisure time of 
men and women as well as that of young people; for 
leisure in country communities, as ‘well as in the city, 
for the leisure of mixed groups, young and old, and for 
the leisure of people not tired. That should set the stage 
for us and motivate our program making. 

As T see it, our contacts in the future are going to 
be much broader and we shall be more concerned with 
the recreation of our whole community. I hope the day 
will come when our armories will be used not only for 
drill and for military training but also for recreation and 
play by men and women—hundreds of people playing 
badminton and deck tennis—quoits and shuffleboard— 
when sports’ parties will be the order of the day (instead 
of cocktail parties) with many playing and few watch- 
ing. In the future there will be more contacts between 
schools and colleges and a new type of interschool and 
intercollegiate relationship established — at least wher 
girls and women are concerned. Play days and spo 
days will become more popular and although they m 
change in form and organization, their emphasis will be 
the same—upon the social and play side—minus the 
stress and strain of championship competition. Dance 
symposia, symposia on athletics, on body mechanics, 
student health, sportsmanship, and other subjects of in- 
terest to students will furnish other types of contacts. 
The emphasis will be upon intercollegiate and interschool 
cooperation rather than upon intercollegiate competition. 
Within the schools and colleges there is already an in- 
creasing tendency toward cooperation between various 
departments as seen in combinations of the dance, drama, 
music, and art. “Greek Games” presented annually at 
Barnard College is an outstanding example of this. 
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Interest in outing activities will increase. Huts or 
cabins as objectives for day hikes or for overnight or 
week-end groups will furnish wholesome recreation and 
splendid training. Boating, canoeing, tennis and golf, 
hiking and riding will thrive as will also all of the winter 
activities. Groups of both sexes already belong to the 
Intercollegiate Outing Association and meet occasionally 
for week-end conferences and participation in outing ac- 
tivities together. We are all familiar with the activities of 
the various adult mountain clubs. Why shouldn’t public 
schools and private schools, why shouldn’t communities 
build huts or cabins and encourage this return to more 
primitive types of activities? The colleges have already 
taken the lead in this. Dartmouth College for the men 
and Mt. Holyoke and Barnard for the women are espe- 
cially active. 


HETHER we are a fad or a fundamental, in order 

to meet this challenge of leisure, our physical edu- 
cation for the present and our physical education for 
the future must make its contribution toward equipping 
our youth, our boys and girls, with skills which can be 
used not only ow but which can be used as they become 
men and women; let them experience actual playing of 
the game—not just practice isolated techniques in an 
athletic period. That has its place, of course, but in 
some schools, the students practice the words over and 
over and never experience the thrill of putting the words 
into a sentence. They never play a real game of tennis 
or baseball. Our program must contain activities which 
can be used indoors and out-of-doors, which can be used 
in large and small spaces, in the summer and in the 
winter; activities which require little equipment or for 
which equipment can be easily made; activities for the 
city streets and the wide-open spaces; activities for the 
physically handicapped, for the physically illiterate, and 
the motor moron; activities which can be enjoyed by 
groups or teams, but more especially activities which can 
be enjoyed alone such as archery, golf, swimming, riding, 
and skating; or which can be indulged in by two’s or 
four’s. For various reasons our programs in the past 
have overemphasized the team games at the expense 
of the individual and dual sports and games and these 
latter are the very ones which will have the greatest 
carry-over values for future enjoyment as adults. 

More and more we shall give opportunity in our pro- 
grams for mixed recreation in non-contact games, for 
activities which can be enjoyed by boys and girls to- 
gether, for in the future there will be an increasing 
interest in community recreation, with both sexes par- 
ticipating. Again there is a trend toward that in the 
colleges. Think of the opportunities afforded for this by 
tennis, tenikoit, archery, golf, badminton, swimming, 
shooting, riding, hiking, camping, winter sports of all 
kinds, and even tap and clog, country dances, and social 
dancing—and in the wide variety of activities directly 
and indirectly related to our program. Here is a gift, an 
opportunity laid directly in our laps for developing a 
program directly related to life and living. This will 
mean in many situations a different type of physical 
education program, a different approach or a different 
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emphasis. It will mean greater concentration upon the 
activities in our program generally neglected in the past. 


HIS thought also brings up the subject of hobbies. 

Someone has said, “In the midst of the new deal we can 
well envy the man or woman who is a nut about some- 
thing. He doesn’t need to be educated. He is prepared 
to let leisure mean happiness. Those having hobbies are 
happy because like scientists they are forever on the 
hunt. Each new door opens to another and to a new 
experience.” So we should encourage hobbies of all 
kinds, not just physical ones, and try to develop the 
spirit which will treat them as hobbies and not as voca- 
tions. This means a broader program for us than we 
have ever dreamed of or planned for. 

Let me call your attention for a moment to our prob- 
lem (at Barnard College) and it is probably rather 
typical. The average age of our entering freshmen is a 
little over 17 years although over 1 per cent of the class 
is only 15 years old and 20 per cent is only 16. Our 
250 freshmen come from 154 different schools, public 
and private, exclusive of 6 foreign students from as 
many countries. The majority come from public schools 
and from outside of New York City. Inasmuch as there 
are no standardized entrance requirements in physical 
education for college, it is not difficult to picture the 
wide variety of backgrounds, training, experience, atti- 
tudes, and development which these students present. 
Inasmuch as we endeavor to base our program upon their 
needs as represented by interests, capacities and abilities, 
and past experience, a variety of approaches is made 
necessary. These include a medical and physical exam- 
ination, a swimming test, a simple motor ability test, a 
history sheet, and the filling out of a “health, habit, 
interest questionnaire.” The results of all of these are 
studied and made the basis for individual assignments 
as well as the basis for our college program. It has re- 
solved itself into an “orientation” program for freshmen 
during their freshman year at least. 

A combined study of all data indicates that “Miss 
1938,” the mythical Barnard freshman, is more the 
product of schools in cities smaller than New York City 
and more a public school than a private school product. 
Her health is above the average but her posture is only 
fair. Her physical measurements show her to be above 
the average freshman and motor ability tests show that 
her capacity for skill in activities is also above the 
average. 

Her answers to the questionnaire indicate that the 
majority of the class was not in the habit of resting 
during the day, almost all of them ate meals regularly 
and ate well-balanced meals. About sixty-five ate noth- 
ing between meals and fruit was by far the food eaten 
by the majority between meals. Candy, milk, baked 
goods, crackers, tea, ice cream, bread and butter fol- 
lowed in that order. None of the class drinks tea or 
coffee to excess, and only a few habitually over-play or 
over-work. Almost all of the class is accustomed to 
exercising in the fresh air daily. A hot bath taken at 
night is the favorite bath. A little over half of the class 
does not smoke or seldom smokes. 
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Forty-two girls indicated that they had no hobbies 
and 58 different hobbies were cited by others. Dividing 
these into 4 groups, (1) Sports and Games, (II) Aca- 
demic, (III) Artistic, and (IV) Miscellaneous Hobbies, 
group I was mentioned most frequently with 104, groups 
II and III about tied with 70 and 72, and group IV was 
fourth with 37. The miscellaneous group contained such 
hobbies as collecting, sewing, gardening, handicrafts, ani- 
mals, travel, bridge, knitting, mind reading, model air- 
planes, girl scouts, typing, and boats. Inasmuch as hob- 
bies are the activities we pursue when we can do as we 
please, these are quite indicative and also suggestive as 
to our program. 

Answers to the questions on physical activities pro- 
vided in the high school program would seem to indicate 
a failure on the part of the secondary schools to develop 
skills in the individual and dual sports and activities 
which will be most useful after school—tennis, tenikoit, 
golf, archery, riding, hiking, camping, etc. 

Swimming led as the activity in which they had most 
skill, and tennis, basketball, riding, hockey, volleyball, 
baseball, dancing, tenikoit, etc., followed in that order. 
It is interesting to note that the freshman from her high 
school experience prefers swimming (1), tennis (2), bas- 
ketball (3), archery (4), clogging (5), golf, diving, danc- 
ing, hockey, riding, volleyball, folk dancing, etc., in that 
order; while the class of 1934, which graduated last June, 
preferred swimming (1), tennis (2), riding (3), dancing 
(4), tenikoit (5), volleyball, basketball, and golf, in that 
order. We cannot be influenced, however, by preferences 
alone, but must consider the opportunities a community 
will afford. According to that, the class of 1934 listed 
swimming (1), tennis (2), hiking (3), riding (4), golf, 
tenikoit, badminton, archery, volleyball, and dancing in 
that order. 

Only sixty-nine of the freshman class had held any 
official responsibilities in connection with the high school 
program. The majority of the class confessed to liking 
physical education and most of the forty who do not, dis- 
like it because of lack of skill, lack of opportunity, and 
feelings of inferiority—no doubt due to lack of opportun- 
ity. Our scheme for having beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced classes, as well as Barnard’s intramural scheme 
with first, second, third, and fourth teams, is an answer 
to this; an attempt to place together girls of like abilities 
and experience. 


NATION-WIDE program to meet such a situation 

demands leadership written with a capital “L.” It 
demands not only increased professional leadership but 
increased pupil leadership and increased lay leadership 
in the community. When I talk about pupil leadership 
I mean amateur youth leadership whether in school or 
out of it. When I talk of lay leadership in the com- 
munity I mean business and professional men and wo- 
men—civic leaders—fathers and mothers and bachelors 
and maiden ladies. 

Quoting from a speech by Dr. Butler of Columbia 
University, “We live in an age when to be young and to 
be indifferent can no longer be synonymous. We must 
prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the future 
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are represented by suffering millions, and the youth of g 
nation are the trustees of posterity.” The youth of this 
nation is bewildered and perplexed—comes into a world 
which does not seem to want or need it. I feel that youth 
will assert itself. We have never had a real youth move. 
ment in this country—and when I say “youth movement” 
I do not mean a movement anti-war or pro-communism 
or pro-socialism—or pro or anti anything political. | 
mean the enlistment of our youth to aid us in this big 
national movement of which our program shall be a part. 
It is our duty to give them responsibilities such as they 
have never had, to make them intelligent upon the sub- 
ject of our aims and objectives, our principles, our stand- 
ards and ideals. After all, only a small per cent of our 
boys and girls will ever go to college, so we shall need 
to educate the majority of our boys and girls before they 
leave high school. Educate them not only in carry-over 
skills, but educate them in habits and attitudes—give 
them a philosophy of play and recreation that they may 
carry this back to their homes and to their communities. 
Give them a philosophy of conduct and living which will 
again make of our country a decent place in which to live. 

It resolves itself into very practical problems and 
projects—such as training good student officials—officials 
who have some skill, who know the rules and how to 
apply them, and who have a chance to officiate in school 
sports and games. It resolves itself into training student 
assistants of many kinds, into student committees, stu- 
dent discussions, and conferences, into giving students 
responsibilities. I have only scratched the surface of 
opportunity and scarcely done that, but I can vision a 
youth movement for sportsmanship, fair play, high think- 
ing, and right conduct, which would put to rout the evil 
forces which are ruining our country. 

We need a constructive publicity for our program such 
as we have never had, and this youth movement could 
help provide it. Fathers and mothers, business and pro- 
fessional men and women, principals and superintendents, 
many of our own profession, even the clergy need to have 
a clearer understanding and appreciation of our aims, 
objectives, and standards. To aid us in this we shall need 
not only the influence of youth, but the help of maga- 
zines, the press, the radio, and the lecture platform. We 
shall need to educate the press, for the press gives the 
public what it thinks it wants instead of trying to edu- 
cate it. When we have enlightened fathers and mothers 
—to know why we prefer an intramural program to an 
intercollegiate one, to know the arguments pro and con 
as to the types of games girls should play—then we shall 
probably not have girls on football teams being exploited 
by men as is the case in Toledo, highly intense inter- 
church basketball league for girls as in St. Louis, girls 
playing basketball against the House of David team as in 
Florida, grammar school girls in a basketball league, 
playing boys’ rules on a boys’ size court backed by the 
superintendent of schools. We shall not have leagues of 
girls playing softball because a chain of newspapers wants 
the publicity or a sporting goods concern wants to sell 
equipment. These are but samples of the type of thing 
which will find it more difficult to flourish. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Sailing: 
A Sport for Kings and Vagabonds 


Part Il—Various Phases* 
By 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Dean of Student Health and Physical Education, 
Boston University 


Hull-Forms 


HE SIZE of your ship will depend largely on your 
| your desire for gadgets and refinements, and 

whether you must have something unique, designed 
to fit your particular needs, or whether you can do with a 
used boat designed for someone else years or decades ago. 
Her shape and rig will depend on the waters she will fre- 
quent, the uses to which she is put, and your individual 
whims. 

For racing there is just about one type of hull—nar- 
row, deep-draft, sloping keel, low freeboard, long-ended 
(overhangs), sharp-pointed, outside-ballasted. She is a 
thoroughbred all over: not a bulge in her, shining with 
the smoothest coats of varnish and paint, with few gad- 
gets sticking up or out into the wind to stop her way. 
Her shape is that of a cup-yacht, whether she is twenty 
or two hundred feet long. Endeavour and Rainbow are 
the last word in racers. 

Contrast these with the lines of any well-designed 
ocean cruiser. I can speak intimately concerning one 
boat, as extreme in her class as any cup-yacht is in hers. 
Narcissus, a world voyager, if need be, designed by John 
Alden of Boston, whose small schooner-yachts are among 
the most successful of all, if you mean the best combina- 
tion of speed, comfort, and seaworthiness; and built by 
my good friends, Kenneth MacAlpine & Son of Shel- 
burne, Nova Scotia. You will find such boats, first and 
last, seaworthy floating homes, able to go anywhere in 
comparative comfort and safety, but not at any great 
rate of speed. The Narcissus is, therefore—and so are 
other ocean cruisers which have her virtues—wide and 
short-ended. She has lots of freeboard and a long, 
straight keel. Her forefoot is deep and her stern wide. 
Her deck structures are considerable. Ballast is both 
outside and inside. 

What will such a craft do for you? She will be rela- 
tively slow, but eminently seaworthy. She will go any- 
where without fuss or strain, sailing on her bottom rather 
than on her side. She won’t throw water all over the 
deck (in fact it is impossible to get Narcissus to pound 


*NoTeE: In Part I of this rhapsody, I have tried to reveal in a very 
few words the joys of sailing, some of its special fascinations, its main- 
springs in human nature—and suggest certain limits, definitions, and 
warnings. Part II will barely suggest various technical phases: types of 
hulls and rigs, racing, cruising, navigation, voyaging. 


or throw spray; a marvel, this, to all who go to sea in 
small boats or large). At the end of a deep-water voyage 
you still enjoy rather than hate a trick at the wheel, 
because she practically steers herself; you are rested 
rather than aching; you are dry rather than sopping 
wet below; you don’t need court-plaster for cuts, or lini- 
ment for bruises. These are compensations for watching 
racers sail by you in protected waters. If they go to sea, 
their insurance is doubled or voided; their crews go with 
misgivings and arrive with special thanksgivings. Usual- 
ly both boats and crews return home on the decks of 
steamers. 

“You pays your money and takes your choice.” The 
cruising man races his dinghy or goes aboard the racing 
machines of his friends. The racing man moors his jewel 
at home and cruises with others far from sight of her. 

Both sports are excellent, but don’t try to combine the 
virtues of both types of hull in one ship, unless you 
would be either slower than your opponents or uncom- 
fortable. Thus, the Dorade is the classic example of a 
conspicuously successful combination. She sails fast at 
sea or in harbor. A fifty-three-footer with only eleven 
feet of beam (Narcissus, for contrast, is three feet shorter 
and three feet wider), she has crossed the Atlantic three 
times already, each time making a phenomenally quick 
passage. In 1931 she crossed from Newport to Cowes 
in seventeen days, a truly extraordinary performance. 
But she is a horrible roller with the wind aft and sails 
with her lee rail deep in the water when beating. When 
under way in a breeze she is reported to be as wet as a 
showerbath in good repair; while in harbor her living 
quarters are cramped, even for men. 

You can’t have everything. The racer is for short, fast, 
uncomfortable dashes; the cruiser is for long, slow, com- 
fortable voyages. Racing is competitive and stimulating; 
cruising is cooperative and recreational. “You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 


Sail Plans 


As with the hull so also with the rig. A racing rig 
makes a poor cruising rig. The ideal racing rig is the 
cutter—a single mast placed about two-fifths of the 
water-line length abaft the forefoot. This mast must be 
excessively long and carry a triangular mainsail, several 
triangular jibs, and a triangular spinnaker. The racer’s 
mainsail reaches its ultimate development in the shape 
of a Sea gull’s (or any soaring bird’s) wing set on end. 
To accomplish this, the upper end of the mast is curved 
aft quite perceptibly in the most expensive small racers. 

The mast is the real backbone of the racer. It must 
be scientifically stayed to hold it up. On a cup-yacht 
this mast is 160-170 feet long (15 stories, imagine that! ) 
made of steel and held in place by steel rods. It is held 
together by 80,000-100,000 bolts or rivets, or by weld- 
ing. Its cross section is as near a tear-drop shape as 
engineering can safely make it. It carries as much sail 
as a 3-masted ship of olden times—10,000 square feet or 
more when light-weather sails are set. Numerous winches 
take the strains of rigging, which are measured by instru- 
ments—racing has become an engineering problem. 
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Contrast this racing ideal with my ideal rig for an 
ocean cruiser, whose lines and pictures are before you. 
The Narcissus rig is a cross between an old brigantine 
and a modern schooner. We think she combines most 
of the cruising virtues of both. She has the square sail 
of the ancients, which is still admittedly the best for 
sailing long distances before the wind “down in the 
trades.” Above this is set a raffee, or square-topsail—a 
light-weather sail handling from the deck, marvelously 
convenient and efficient when the wind is right.’ The 
gaff-foresail has been the tried and true standby of 
schooners and ketches for three hundred years, great for 
heavy weather slogging or lying-to in a gale. The mar- 
coni-mainsail is aviation’s gift to sailormen, the sea-bird’s 
wing up-ended. The jibs up forward have become indis- 
pensable since some clever man hundreds of years ago 
first hung sails from the stays which held masts in place. 
And, of course, the fisherman staysail, which pulls like 
a truck-horse when sailing “on the wind”—closehauled. 
To these we will some day add studdingsails for sailing 
before the wind in light weather. This rig is an adapta- 
tion of the rig of Saoirse, the forty-two-footer which re- 
cently sailed ’round the world. 

A complex machinery, but clean, sweet-smelling, de- 
riving its power from the winds of heaven, controlled by 
ropes motivated by the muscles of men; and able to make 


use of any breeze or gale to lift the ship over sea and 


+ For a semi-technical description and discussion of the virtues of 
this sail see the magazine Yachting for February, 1934. 
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foam to any port known to man on this earth where 
water at high tide is six feet deep. 

In between these extremes is the fast cruising rig with 
jib-headed sails, long masts, and short booms. The Do. 
rade rig is a good example of this type, but yawls are 
less popular today, for they are not as fast as cutters . , . 

Don’t imagine that any two men agree on rig or hull. 
for any purpose other than cup-racing. Your technically. 
minded boat lovers stage arguments on the relative val- 
ues of various divergences from traditional lines that 
would make the most rabid football strategist turn green 
with envy. There are mid-section shapes, overhangs, the 
virtues of V-sections, hollow-waterlines, slack versus hard 
bilges, shallow versus deep keels, center boards versus 
solid keels, inside versus outside ballast, flaring bows, 
spoon bows versus clipper bows, tumble-home sides, tran- 
som versus pointed sterns. Those who prefer cutters for 
cruising battle until Johnny Walker is but a hollow shell 
with strong men who swear by ketch or yaw! or schooner 
rigs. The bare mention of square sails is enough to divide 
any group into two warring camps. All this makes for 
progress and good clean fun. Then every so often a freak 
comes along, like the little Chinese junk Amoy, or Dr. 
Rowland’s Mary (she’s dead now, poor thing), which 
seems to break all the rules and still sail fast and com- 
fortably. Both of these vessels have underbodies like 
ducks. The Amoy doesn’t even have her three masts in 
line. Such craft are the despair of experts and the pride 
of their owner’s heart. 
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Racing 

Sailboat racing really begins in the designer’s office, 
where “lines” are drawn. The football coach will under- 
stand this. Without good material no amount of training 
or strategy will avail. But sailboat racing has progressed 
far beyond collegiate or scholastic sports in a most im- 
portant department: in applying the first law of good 
sportsmanship. Jn the boating world initial equality be- 
tween opponents is an achieved ideal, and it is this fea- 
ture which I would stress here, rather than the techniques 
of sail-handling, helmsmanship, tactics, and strategy. 

The most successful racing, in the sense that it yields 
the largest satisfactions to the greatest numbers, is be- 
tween boats which are identical in design and construc- 
tion. Therefore it is the most sporting of sports. There- 
fore it is the most popular also. “One design” racing- 
boats are of the same length, beam, draft, total weight, 
placing of masts, sail shapes and areas, ballast, and even 
minor gadgets. It is contrary to rules to alter a single 
detail. Of course one is expected to keep his boat in 
shape with sandpaper, varnish, the use of the best qual- 
ity of sails and gear. Otherwise, initial equality is the 
first requisite for a fair race. 

The chief virtue of these classes, aside from “initial 
equality” is their relative cheapness. Often they are de- 
signed to be built for “so much money” first. Conse- 
quently they lack the refinements in lines and sail plans 
which the best design might give them. A Star, for ex- 
ample, may be bought for a couple of hundred dollars. 
A cup-type boat of the same length but much faster and 
accommodating fewer persons may cost a couple of thou- 
sand. Among “classes” or types of boat the Star class 
is perhaps most popular. There are literally thousands 
of these boats afloat, scattered throughout the world. 
Each year an international championship series is sailed 
on the home waters of the previous year’s winner. 

Recently a new type of racing has become immensely 
popular: ‘‘Frost-bite dinghy” racing. ‘Frost-bite” be- 
cause it is carried on during winter months; “dinghy” 
because the boats are, or were, dinghies (small rowboats) 
belonging to large yachts. This is a wild sport because 
the dinks are from eleven to fourteen feet long, open, 
and liable to turn over at any moment: and racing is in 
icy waters during blustery weather. A sport, this, for 
hardy men and women. It yields untold joys of a robust 
sort to its rapidly increasing numbers of devotees. 

There are hundreds of other one-design classes. They 
range in size from “Brutal Beasts” almost to cup-yachts. 
Even these exquisite creations are built to restrictive rules 
which practically guarantee in advance that their shapes 
and sizes will be nearly identical. Observe the following 
dimensions: 

Rainbow Endeavour 


Length in feet (over all).........3..00 126.65 129.92 
Length in feet (waterline).............. 82.0 84. 
MR SRN No 15S tain Sores acd es eo ORES A 20.92 22. 
DN MARINES 5.1.5 cc es da ew oneness 14.9 15. 
NIE AN UI eG acute wa esaaiescs 138.13 143. 
pail Atea, in square fect: - .....:..6.6..<:. 7555 .* 7550.* 





* Without certain light sails. It should be noted that although 
the Endeavour is the larger boat, she has the smaller sail area. 
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Cruising 

Cruising is to saijjng as a football game is to tackling 
the dummy: cis is “the works.” In cruising you are 
likely to meet all kinds of sailing weather, all sorts of 
conditions of sea, lee shore, and channels; and with your 
crew, if any, in all kinds of humors. In cruising you have 
no human antagonist. Your adversary is the deep blue 
sea, aided and abetted by winds or calms, or treacherous 
currents, or inhospitable coasts, or unknown harbors. The 
problem is not to defeat somebody but to get somewhere. 
There is a definite accomplishment at the end of the 
effort: a new harbor, new friends, opportunities to stretch 
your legs on fascinating shores, to photograph exotic 
scenes, to become acquainted with new golf courses, ten- 
nis courts, mountains, rivers, and new sports. Even the 
shore food is different if you travel far enough. 

When you cruise you really go on an adventure into 
the unknown. You abandon for a time the comforts of 
unlimited fresh water for bathing, fresh milk, porterhouse 
steaks, even elbow room. You may be required to stand 
watch in the rain for hours on end, while the ship pitches 
and rolls until you weary of living. Your companions 
are underfoot day and night. Privacy is a relative term; 
it almost reaches the vanishing point aboard the smaller 
cruiser. You court danger: you may live for days or 
weeks in fear of famine, drowning, or shipwreck. 

But at the end of the road you find again all those 
things you forgot were so sweet before you sailed. The 
toughest steak is tender and juicy. The rudest shelter is 
spacious and still. The solidity of the earth is infinitely 
reassuring. People look good to you. Gilbert Chesterton 
knows the secret. In Man Alive! he has his hero go 
around the world for the pleasure of returning to his own 
fireside. 


It must be admitted that cruising is a sport for the 
physically robust. That is, if you sail in a craft smaller 
than an ocean liner. But so does almost every other 
sport appeal chiefly to healthy folk. Cruising, though, 
is supremely health-giving for those who can stand it. 
Even seasickness is a wholesome experience. There are 
no diseases over salt water except those you bring along 
with you. Salt air blowing on your face is a better appe- 
tizer than French chefs have yet devised. The activity 
necessary to keep your balance on deck—and sometimes 
to lie safely in your berth—will induce better circulation 
than any “daily dozen.” The infinite number and variety 
of duties aboard a small sailing ship will effectively keep 
your mind off yourself. When Dr. Harmon came to 
Shelburne to help sail the Narcissus to Boston, he forgot 
for five days to mention an important matter which had 
been bothering us in the office for weeks and on which 
he had acted just before leaving his desk. 


Cruising is as cheap or costly as you want to make it. 
In a home-made twenty-five footer you can live all sum- 
mer practically without cost by fishing, hunting berries 
ashore, clam digging, and exchanging staples like flour, 
sugar, potatoes, butter, and milk for pleasure rides or 
fishing trips. Or you may go de /uxe with from three to 
sixty paid hands in a yacht which must be painted 
monthly, burns oil or gasoline like a liner, and requires 
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a licensed pilot to help you into and out of port. 

There are men who prefer to cruise alone, and who 
shall say they are not the wisest? Indeed, one of the 
most popular indoor sports for sailboatmen is designing 
“single-handlers.” One man prefers the smallest possible 
boat which will carry his food and gear. Another wants 
the largest possible boat which one man can handle alone. 
It is a surprising fact, however, that the size of your 
boat per se is not the limiting factor, but the weight of 
the anchor which must be carried. A boat like the Nar- 
cissus, for example, (28 tons) with her broad beam, high 
freeboard, and heavy gear aloft, needs anchors weighing 
125-150 pounds. These are almost too heavy for one 
man to handle (especially when they use half-inch chain 
weighing half-a-ton for 50 fathoms), except in the best 
conditions of water, wind, and sea-room. 

The typical “single-handler” is between twenty-five 
and thirty-five feet long over all. A thirty-two-foot sail- 
ing cruiser (such as the Svaap, which circumnavigated 
the globe) will accommodate from two to three men 
comfortably. Of course every inch of space must be util- 
ized, for there must be room for food, fuel, and fresh 
water for a month or two, besides clothing, sails, boat- 
swain’s gear, spare anchors, lights, and a hundred odds 
and ends. 

Nowadays most cruisers carry auxiliary motors to get 
them out of tight places and to save time in calms. The 
most sporting thing is to have no motor, but this is likely 
to be excessively costly of time, to say nothing of the 
hazards encountered which even a small motor would 
aid you to avoid. By all means have a motor; but envy 
the man who does without one. He experiences joys 
and comforts and meets challenges your auxiliary sail- 
boatman will never know. 


Cruiser Accommodations 


Planning the interior of your ship, whether she is 
twenty or two hundred feet long, will prove the most 
fascinating of occupations on winter evenings. In this 
department no two men will agree, but each praises the 
arrangements in his friends’ boats—once they have taken 
shape in wood and iron and paint and varnish. The 
Narcissus is my hundredth boat-on-paper, but even she 
is a compromise: an attempt to get three separate cabins, 
a large galley, a toilet-room, a deck-house, a large chart- 
table and desk, a big sail locker, and an auxiliary motor 
and its odors out of the way of the cabins—into a fifty- 
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footer. She should have been eight feet longer, but every. 
one, on coming aboard, shows genuine astonishment at 
the room we have below decks. But then, if they are 
sensitive, or even sensible, persons, they will go through 
these motions for the pleasure they give to almost any 
boat-owner for almost any boat. 

Those who enjoy reading plans will be interested in 
the samples that are shown here. One is the accommoda. 
tion plan for a thirty-five-footer. The other, of course, 
is that for Narcissus. But some readers prefer word pic- 
tures to plans, so let me describe our arrangements. (Just 
try to stop me! ) 

You go down from the ample but snug cockpit, with 
high sides for complete safety, into a deckhouse. On the 
port side is a wide berth, a large chart table and desk, 
and a wide settee. Partitions and a curtain or door close 
this off as a stateroom. To starboard is another wide 
berth for one or two. This space is usually used as a 
sail bin. It becomes a berth only when there are more 
than eight on board. 

Forward of the deckhouse is the main cabin. To star- 
board is an unusually wide berth for two more. At night, 
a curtain protects sleepers. To port is a very wide settee 
which can be made up into a berth, and above it is a 
folding berth @ Ja Pullman. The wide settee at the for- 
ward end is nearly six feet long. At the after end of the 
cabin are book shelves to hold nearly two hundred. books. 
Below the bookshelves is a combination radio and vic- 
trola, and behind the mast is an open-grate fireplace. 
Under the big starboard berth is a 150-gallon fresh water 
tank, and aft of the berth another bookcase and a clothes 
locker spacious enough to hold the ordinary gear for four 
persons. In the main cabin are also six large drawers 
and eight other lockers of various sizes. The main cabin 
seats eight around a table, or a dozen for entertainment 
or conferences. 

The remaining accommodations are easily imagined by 
study of the accompanying plan. The galley is large, with 
nearly eight feet of headroom, a refrigerator with room 


for five hundred pounds of ice and fifteen cubic feet of . 


cold storage, five deep drawers, five bins for dry food and 
vegetables, a locker to hold one thousand pounds of hard 
coal and a big food locker holding thirty cubic feet of 
dry and canned food. I have seen first-class staterooms 
on the Mauretania smaller than the forward stateroom 
of the Narcissus. Under the berths in the forward cabin 
are two more water tanks, each holding fifty gallons. 


auase cocnan Batew 


Accommodation plan of the new ketch—35 feet long. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


But you never know a boat until you cruise in her, 
nor can you even vaguely imagine the manifold joys of 
cruising until you have, at least once, seen one coast sink 
below the horizon behind you and at last dropped your 
anchor in a new harbor. 

Navigation 

Finding one’s way about the world is as fascinating 
an occupation as a born wanderer can well imagine; and 
are not all men born wanderers? I don’t know how it is 
with women. Most of them probably love the fireside 
more. Perhaps women are now more adventurous than 
men? Be that as it may, modern methods have changed 
the processes of navigation. They are now scientific 
where once they were fumbling guesses. Instruments of 
precision take the place of hand-hewn tools. Charts are 
accurate to the last foot and fathom, and are corrected 
annually by sovereign nations alert to protect the ships 
of the world from maritime dangers. 

By navigation one does not mean piloting one’s vessel 
from landmark to landmark, or the use of lead-line and 
compass, but going out of sight of land for days or weeks 
or munths at a time. It is then that the music of the 
spheres sings a significant tune to your navigator. It 
is then that he gets out his Nautical Almanac which tells 
the sun’s declination and right ascension for every in- 
stant of every day of the year. It is then that he aban- 
dons trust in log and compass and clock to rely on 
sextant, chronometer, and Bowditch. 

Some fine morning at sea the navigator comes on deck. 
You—the mate perhaps—are at the wheel, enjoying the 
fresh air, porpoises, smell of bacon in the galley, white 
caps, color of the deep blue sea. You had left New York 
or Newport or Boston three or four days before. You 
have sailed, since then, on a dozen courses at varying 
speeds, with unknown leeway in a Gulf Stream of treach- 
erous proclivities. Some of your helmsmen ‘have been 
careless; others are neophytes; one of them slept at his 


post last night for three hours while the ship raced in 
the general direction of the Bermudas. You are steering 
for the lighthouse at St. David’s Head. 

But where are you? The question begins to take hold 
of you now, for you know Bermuda is small, surrounded 
with reefs—particularly to the north—and there is no 
other land between you and South Africa. You grow 
concerned, then worried. Your imagination begins to 
race... 

The navigator braces himself in the cockpit and points 
his sextant at the sun while you hold a stopwatch in your 
hand. After fiddling with some screw or other on the in- 
strument for a little, he barks “Time!” and you start 
the watch. You hand it to him as he goes below, care- 
fully protecting his precious instruments. 


Fifteen minutes later he calls the skipper. “Here is 
where we are now,” he announces, as you all crowd 
around the chart, and puts his pencil point on a spot 
thirty miles north-north-west of the northeastern tip of 
the islands. “How the devil do you know?” you ask 
incredulously. There must be some hocus-pocus here. 
“Well,” he counters, “I don’t know. But you hold your 
course for another four hours, and if we then cannot 
make out land from the topsail yard, I’ll row you ashore 
when we do arrive—if we ever do—and set you up to 
the finest meal you ever ate, in the St. George’s Hotel. 
Vice versa of course?” 


Well, you dodge. You are flabbergasted by all those 
instruments and that page of mathematical hieroglyphics. 
But the navigator himself is not satisfied. He knows the 
margin of errors in his figures due to refraction, index 
error, parallax, chronometer-rate, blurred horizon, rolling 
of the ship; and goes aloft at once. (You can see three 
times as far up there.) There he perches on the yard, 
leaning on the cross trees, for one, two, three hours, while 
you and the rest of us grow excited. We could easily go 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Education as a Potent Factor 
in Race Betterment 


AN HAS always _ been 
vitally interested in his 
personal well-being and 


ever fearful of pain, disease, and 
death. Because of ignorance, mis- 
conceptions, and lack of scientific knowledge, he attrib- 
uted such conditions to supernatural sources and gave 
little concern for their prevention. As civilization ad- 
vanced, more and more attention became centered on 
general problems of health. Inherent curiosity and an 
exploring mind gradually led to rather crude conclusions 
regarding the nature, cause, treatment, and prevention 
of disease. With the rapid progress in the related sci- 
ences, more and more natural and scientific explanations 
became apparent with the result that today most of the 
problems of ill health which baffled our remote ancestors 
have been adequately and scientifically explained. How- 
ever, from the standpoint of the possession of individual 
understanding, a vast number of people may still be 
classed as representative of the dark-age group, since 
through ignorance and lack of knowledge, these persons 
are contented to accept old customs and traditions as 
final without realizing the significance of past scientific 
achievements and the need for solution of new problems 
affecting the human race. Because of the complexity of 
our population and social conditions in general, leaders 
have recognized the importance of those problems and 
are endeavoring to inform the general public of such, 
hoping that a full and sympathetic understanding may 
be developed for the solution of racial problems for the 
benefit of future mankind. The process of education is 
slow, but vital to progress in health. 

The purpose of this paper is to call attention to certain 
public health achievements in the past, to warn the gen- 
eral public of certain impending dangers, and to set 
forth procedures and suggestions as a general program 
of race betterment. 


iggnees among the most important achievements 
in the field of public health are the following: 

Progress in General Sanitation—Odors, dirt, and filth 
in themselves are not responsible for disease, but disease- 
producing organisms are more likely to exist in unsani- 
tary surroundings. Applications of sanitary measures 
have led to the pasteurization of milk, filtration of drink- 
ing water, proper sewage and garbage disposal, modern 
ventilation, good illumination, antiseptics, disinfectants, 
germicides, aseptic surgery, etc. 

Diagnosis, Treatment, Prevention, and Control of Dis- 
ease.—The applications of bacteriology have been largely 
responsible for the accomplishments in preventive med- 
icine. With the knowledge of the specific cause of cer- 
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tain diseases, together with the 
applications of physical, chemical, 
and biological studies, incidence, 
frequency, and spread of disease 
have been gradually reduced. 

Reduction in Infant Mortality Applications of mod- 
ern science, such as isolation and quarantine, laboratory 
technique and diagnosis, detection and correction of de- 
fects, preparation of vaccines, anti-toxins and other sera, 
proper diets, specific treatments and drugs, medical and 
surgical skill, etc., have been potent factors in lowering 
the infant mortality rate over 25 per cent in the last 
twenty-five years. 

Prolongation of the Life Span.—Owing largely to the 
reduction of infant mortality and other procedures in 
preventive and curative medicine, the average length of 
life has increased from forty years in 1900 to fifty-eight 
years in 1930. However, little progress has been made in 
the prevention and treatment of the so-called degenerative 
diseases of old age. 

Improved Standards in Health Promotion—Within the 
last score of years, interest has been gradually shifting 
from the so-called environmental surroundings to the gen- 
eral status of the individal per se, with emphasis on his 
constitution, his mental and physical defects, his immun- 
ity to disease, and his general hereditary qualities. Health 
teaching now includes the various phases of preventive 
medicine in addition to the time-honored phases of cura- 
tive medicine. This attitude has led to the development 
of health-conscious and health-minded leaders and teach- 
ers through the whole school system. The slogan of the 
health educator is “good health, better health, and con- 
servation of good health,” obtainable by good heredity, 
right living, and frequent health examinations for the 
detection of defects and disease before these require rad- 
ical treatment or develop beyond control. 


ROM the foregoing, it might be inferred that our 

knowledge of the prevention, control, and treatment of 
disease and ill health is so complete that we should now 
be able to keep all persons well and free of physical and 
mental defects. However, even with known data, the 
field broadens from knowledge already gained, creating 
new gaps and phases of social welfare, which call for 
further attention and study. Leaders are anticipating fu- 
ture problems and are offering suggestions for solving 
these problems before they seriously affect our future 
welfare. To students in sociology, economics, biology, 
heredity, eugenics, genetics, anthropology, and preventive 
medicine, the following rumors are indicative of some of 
the future problems of race betterment. 
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As infant mortality is decreasing and as the crude birth 
rate is decreasing, there is the probability that the pop- 
ylation of the future will consist of a larger percentage of 
older persons than at present. And as our progress in 
preventive medicine has been largely concerned with the 
younger age groups, it is apparent that such a population 
will be characterized by a preponderance of so-called old 
age diseases for which, as yet, little progress in treatment 
and control has been made. 

Our type stock is failing to maintain itself because of 
the decline in birth rates. With the probability of further 
reduction in birth rates, possibly through birth control, 
it is quite probable that our population will soon reach 
a stationary level or even decline. 

It is generally rumored that our social customs and 
morals are rapidly changing to such an extent and degree 
that’ they are seriously menacing good social ideals. 

There is a possibility that the colored races are men- 
acing white supremacy and endangering certain ideals of 
our civilization. 

Increase in illegitimacy, degeneracy, pauperism, delin- 
quency, illiteracy, immorality, divorces, feebleminded- 
ness, insanities, venereal disease, etc., implies that the 
race is in danger of being overrun by a deluge of bad 
blood. 

Many of the accepted practices in public health and 
preventive medicine are considered “dysgenic” as they 
tend to preserve the weaklings, diseased, and unfit, allow- 
ing them to reach maturity and to produce offspring. 

These and similar rumors are gradually forcing them- 
selves upon the general public who have heretofore "been 
in a mood of self-complacency and general lethargy re- 
garding matters of race and blood. Without the knowl- 
edge of embryological development and the underlying 
principles of human inheritance, they have been content- 
ed to let nature take care of these racial problems. Lead- 
ers have been rather reluctant to advocate any new dras- 
tic procedures which might receive adverse criticism 
from large groups of well-meaning but misinformed indi- 
viduals. Before the masses can be persuaded to adopt or 
even sympathize with such procedures, they must be 
fully informed as to the motives and factors involved and 
must realize the fallacies of old traditions and evaluate 
the benefits which are expected. 


| joe following suggestions for a program of race better- 
ment naturally include two main phases of approach: 
enforced legislation and ‘education. 

Legislation as a Factor in Race Betterment.—Restric- 
ted immigration has done much to prevent certain un- 
desirable people from entering our country. Such legis- 
lation tends to keep out those with gross defects and dis- 
ease, manifested at the time of entry. Little attention 
has been given to a careful family history of the immi- 
grants for the detection of faulty germ plasm which 
would, in future offspring, bring out latent undesirable 
characteristics. Such carriers of inferior germ plasm are 
usually not detected at the time of entry and so become 
a menace to our society. 

Strict marriage laws have been enacted forbidding the 
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marriage of certain diseased individuals; mentally defec- 
tives, the insane, etc. In principle such laws are desirable, 
but often they are not adequately enforced. Such restric- 
tions are often disregarded by the parties concerned and 
in some cases this evasion of the law leads to the pro- 
duction of illegitimate offspring. 

Several states have enacted laws providing for the 
segregation of diseased and defective individuals. In such 
a procedure, the sexes must be segregated separately and 
maintained thus throughout the child-bearing age. 

Several nations and states have enacted laws providing 
for sterilization of the unfit. Such operations for the male 
are considered as minor operations while in the female, 
the operation ranks in severity with that of an appendec- 
tomy. It is not necessary nor advisable to remove the 
reproductive organs in this operation but simply to sever 
the ducts leading to the testes and ovaries. Such pro- 
cedures rarely affect the individual’s health and welfare, 
but the removal of organs has frequently produced un- 
necessary complications and deleterious effects upon the 
individuals so treated. To be of practical value to race 
welfare, such procedures should be carried on extensively. 
Many objections have been raised on the basis of relig- 
ious and personal liberty. It is also believed by many 
that after sterilization these persons might become a seri- 
ous menace to society by becoming sexually immoral, 
with the possible spread of venereal disease. 

Those who infer that some of the procedures of public 
health and preventive medicine are “dysgenic,” are in- 
clined to the opinion that drastic elimination of weak- 
lings, diseased, and unfit would be a desirable factor in 
improving our stock. Such a procedure could be advo- 
cated only from the standpoint of economy and practical 
biological breeding. Much injustice might arise in un- 
warranted elimination of those with traits not known to 
be hereditary. Our present status of civilization does not 
permit us the same opportunity and freedom of selection 
and elimination of human life that plant and animal 
breeders enjoy in the raising of pure lines in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Birth control has been advocated as one of the most 
important factors for the improvement of our race. This 
procedure is often misunderstood as implying only birth 
prevention. It also includes the encouraging of births in 
families with desirable traits known to be hereditary. 
This dual phase would therefore tend to decrease undesir- 
able stocks and also tend to increase the superior stocks. 

Adoption and enforcement of the above regulations in 
a sane and scientific manner would accomplish much for 
race betterment. Powers and authority should be vested 
in groups of impartial and unprejudiced individuals well 

trained in the hereditary and scientific aspects of race 
culture. Misuse and abuse of power would cause con- 
siderable injustice, especially for those having traits not 
definitely known to be inherited. Such regulations should, 
however, be made “fool-proof,” since their application 
and enforcement could not be left to the judgment and 
discretion of unknowing persons. It must be realized 
that the ever-changing human element cannot be fully 
controlled by legislation, and due to ignorance, miscon- 
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ceptions, misjudgment, and indifference, disobedience to 


health rules and practices will always be a potent factor 
in the incidence and spread of ill health and disease. 
And even if good regulations are advocated, it will always 
be a difficult matter to convince the greater mass of 
people as to the advisability and necessity of proper med- 
ical procedures and the avoidance of quackery. Much of 
the good to be derived depends upon the individual ef- 
forts and united cooperation of those who foresee and 
understand future goals in terms of past achievements. 
It is therefore highly important that those in authority 
and the public at large be informed and conversant with 
accepted measures which will insure the greatest freedom 
of disease and abundance of life. As the individual is 
the unit of our race structure, problems of race better- 
ment refer back to the individual and his potentiality 
of being a partner in the production of future offspring. 
In order to share this responsibility wisely, the individual 
must receive early education along these phases of race 
problems. 

Education as a Factor in Solving the Problem.—Legis- 
lation without enforcement will accomplish little in such 
a program. Enforcement will be greatly facilitated by 
individual sympathy and united cooperation of all con- 
cerned. An education program will accomplish much to 
establish this sympathy and to foster a spirit of right 
living which in itself will naturally yield good results. 
Such education should begin in the home while the child 
is in a plastic stage, so that he may develop an early 
hygienic viewpoint which he will carry with him through- 
out his lifetime. Parents usually lack the information and 
the inclination to teach their children along the lines of 
right living so that the greatest responsibility rests upon 
the school system. The school system is the most logical 
and ideal medium for the exchange of ideas, the obtain- 
ing and transferring of knowledge from teacher to teach- 
er, from teacher to pupil, and indirectly through the pu- 
pils to their parents. 

In order to be successful and practical teachers in the 
general program for race betterment, they should have 
special qualifications and training. They should be able 
not only to teach health procedures but practice them 
daily to afford a living example to others. Such teachers 
must be health-conscious and health-minded and have 
special training in the fields of applied biology, psychol- 
ogy, general hygiene, and courses in child development, 
including the principles of embryology and physiology. 
They should be able to recognize and interpret general 
behaviors, habits, instincts, attitudes, mental reactions, 
reasons for retardation, etc., from the physiological and 
psychological viewpoints. It is recommended that certain 
teachers be qualified to make preliminary health exam- 
inations of their pupils, when the services of a trained 
nurse or school physician are not available. Detection of 
gross defects and early symptoms of disease should be 
followed by more careful medical examination by the 
family physician or other specialist. 

Further information along health lines and right living 
should be disseminated by means of health talks, parent- 
teacher associations, special health demonstrations, mov- 
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ing pictures, etc. In this way, the public will becom, 
health-minded and health-conscious, especially if they 
have children who will be benefitted by such procedures. 

Information should be obtained regarding the inher. 
tance of certain human traits, with special reference tg 
the undesirable traits, such as feeblemindedness, insapj. 
ties, tendencies for diseases, defects, etc. With this jp 


mind emphasis should be placed on human selection for } 
mates in marriage. From practical information regarding 


plants and animals, the child can be taught the principle 
of artificial selection for breeding purposes. This jp. 
formation should be applied to the selection of mates for 
future marriage. It should be realized that every mar. 
riage is a potential breeding experiment, following the 
laws of Mendelian inheritance. Legislation may accom. 


plish little if the parties concerned have definitely made ’ 


up their minds to marry. It is only by previous know 
edge with inherent desires to select proper mates that 
resulting offspring will be a credit to future parents, 
Someone has aptly said “that marriages are made in 
heaven, but the children must be reared on earth.” Every 
partner in marriage should be previously acquainted with 
the laws of human inheritance and realize the fact “that 
all children have the right to be well born.” 

Nature (well born from the hereditary standpoint) and 
nurture (well cared for by suitable environmental condi- 
tions) have always been considered the two most impor- 
tant factors in producing good members of our race, 


Heredity endows the individual with certain inherent | 
characteristics, instincts, potentialities, mental and emo- | 


tional attitudes, immunities, certain tendencies, etc., 
which are intrinsic and often manifested at the time of 
birth or become apparent at definite age periods. En- 
vironmental influences include the sum of extrinsic in- 
fluences which may affect the embryo in utero and 
throughout his postnatal existence. Such environmental 
influence may tend to modify the individual, causing him 
to adapt himself within certain limits, determined by the 
hereditary constitution of the individual in question. 
Education, training, and opportunity acting as environ- 
mental influences tend to develop and accentuate certain 
inherent capabilities and to give expression to latent 
qualities so that the individual may become better adap- 
ted to his environment. Both heredity and environment 
are most important factors, closely interrelated and inter- 
acting in every case. Each one is dependent upon and 
limited by the action of the other. 

The effects upon the individual of the so-called racial 
poisons such as alcohol, tobacco, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
bacterial toxins, and poisons in general, have led to the 
opinion that such conditions although not causing serious 
damage to the body in every case, do impair the system 
to some extent. Whether such impairment will lead to 
defects and diseases in future offspring is a vital question 
in race welfare. Much experimental evidence is necessary 
to prove that such conditions may produce an impairment 
in the germ plasm of the parents so that the offspring will 
show a tendency for defects and disease. Certain experi- 
ments on pregnant animals tend to show that alcohol and 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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| Physical Education and Social Behavior 


By 


PORTIA MANSFIELD 


Perry-Mansfield Camps 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


N RESPONSE to numerous criticisms of the manners 
of our youth, and to John A. Kinneman’s recent article 
in the JourNAL, “An Evaluation of Physical Educa- 

tion” (in which he suggests that physical education might 
be helpful in enriching the relationships within the 
family, and in regulating the conduct of the sexes by 
developing camaraderie, candor, and courtesy instead of 
secretiveness, suggestiveness, and ignorance) we are of- 
fering a few concrete suggestions for a program of phys-- 
ical education which would take the responsibility for 
the student’s social life and social training. 

Such a program embraces the student’s recreation, and 
emphasizes activities that have good “carry-over” recre- 
ational value for adults. It attempts to correlate the 
activities of the department in such a way as to give 
opportunity for young people of both sexes to mingle, 
and it provides opportunity for the tactful teaching of 
social usages. 

The need is apparent. During the past decade we 
have heard much adverse criticism, from members of the 
elder generation and the people from other countries, 
regarding the so-called deplorable lack of manners in 
our younger generation. 

The situation was brought to the attention of the 
public, recently, by the publication in the New York 
Times of Dr. Ruth Strang’s conclusions from a survey of 
the social behavior of New York high school students.* 
She sent questionnaires to thousands of students, and 
found a decided lack of knowledge as to the simplest 
rules of etiquette and social custom. It seems that the 
public schools of New York City have not accomplished 
satisfactory results in this respect. Although Dr. Strang 
reports better results from children of families who have 
had more advantages and a higher cultural background, 
it has also been found that the children in some of our 
better progressive private schools could also be criticized 
for lack of courtesy. The idea, in these schools, has been 
to encourage freedom of expression—but it would seem 
that to balance this freedom we need to develop the 
child’s natural interest in ideals of social conduct. 

At present there is a great interest in how we are to 
use our increasing leisure. Our future social life, it is 
expected, will be influenced tremendously by the type of 
our recreation and by the manners we bring to it. The 
recreation of youth offers an opportunity for moulding 
~~ * Tests to determine social behavior of high school students are now 


available through the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia_ University. 
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the recreation of the future adult, and for the practice 
of courtesy. It is true that young people who join a 
group organized for recreation should be allowed great 
freedom and free play. Nevertheless, much can be ac- 
complished, for it has also been observed by prominent 
educators that these same children go to the movies in 
order to learn what is expected of them in certain social 
situations.f It is their only school for etiquette, and the 
result is, at best, a rather confused idea of it. 

Even up to the very present time, we have a privileged 
few who have been sent to dancing schools to learn 
“Deportment.” This implies that even the better homes 
have not been able to give the children what the parents 
believe to be necessary in the way of social etiquette. 
However, the deportment, such as has been taught in 
the majority of these dancing schools, is perhaps a little 
too much on the surface and too obviously superficial to 
meet the need for a deeper sense of courtesy. These 
dancing schools embracing deportment are also becoming 
fewer and other social groups are forming. With this 
change in our social life, with more leisure time, greater 
freedom, less control from home, more shifting of re- 
sponsibility in this matter of etiquette, is there not a 
real need for some concrete and definite methods to 
answer these problems? 


T WOULD seem that the group who have the biggest 
responsibility in this field, and who should take the 
biggest responsibility, are people who are organizing the 
new groups for social recreation, and also all the people 
in physical education, including, especially, those who are 
teaching rhythmic activities. 

At the outset of the endeavor it may be well to admit 
that a part of the younger generation’s ignorance and 
confusion is due to the fact that our rules of etiquette 
and social usage are changing. The older books of eti- 
quette make many assertions as to “what is done,” that 
we cannot observe as really being done; while other prac- 
tices are preserved merely as empty forms. Youth can 
see no reason for them; and there is no reason today, for 
they have lost their original function. The codes of 
etiquette of a past day were based on class distinctions 
that are vanishing, some were the inheritance of aristo- 
cratic European societies, others of capitalism, and some 
expressed the influence of the army and navy—etiquette 
based on rank. 

We now need a new code, one which will set up new 
objectives based on the present situation—the weakening, 
or at least the profound modification of capitalism, and 
the growth of a more real democracy. 

It is for the older and more experienced to guide youth 
at this historical juncture by stimulating an inquiry into 
the basic principles that might underly the new codes. 

(Continued on Page 52) 


t See Henry James Forman, Our Movie-Made Children, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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Demonstration Lessons in Health| 
| Instruction === An Unusual but Valuable Procedure 


By 
A. M. KERR, M.D. 


Supervisor of Health Instruction, Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O PARAPHRASE an old-time adage, an ounce of 
‘T enenstation is worth a pound of words. Demon- 

stration lessons have been used for almost a century 
to illustrate teaching materials, methods, and devices, and 
have come to be regarded as a standard school practice 
and a valuable method of adding to the efficiency of 
teachers in service. A Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association (Vol. 7, No. 5) enumerates four 
general types of these demonstrations: 

1. Lessons taught by typical teachers in their own 
classrooms before a group of other teachers of the same 
subject. 

2. Lessons taught by special demonstrators in their 
own classrooms; such teachers are often members of 
demonstration school faculties or are otherwise of supe- 
rior training and experience. 

3. Lessons taught by supervisors, special teachers, or 
principals in typical classrooms for the benefit of the 
individual teacher. 

4. Lessons taught by supervisory officers or teachers 
outside of classrooms, as at institutes, teachers’ meetings, 
public demonstrations, etc. 

The plan used in Pittsburgh is a modification of num- 
ber one above; the city is divided into nine districts and 
two lessons in health are taught in each district by two 
different teachers, each in her own school to a group of 
her own pupils, giving her the advantage of familiar sur- 
roundings and pupils who are accustomed to her meth- 
ods. Each demonstration lesson is witnessed by all the 
primary grade health teachers in the district, the prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools in the district, the super- 
visor of the special subject, and one or more of the 
associate superintendents. Other officials, as for instance, 
members of the curriculum research group, are some- 
times present. 

At the usual time of opening school, the teacher 
assembles her class in the health room, and in the usual 
manner teaches for one period a lesson in health, using 
the methods and materials which seem to her most likely 
to be useful. The class is dismissed at the end of the 
forty minutes, and discussion then begins; the chairman 
of the group, usually a principal, calls in turn upon 
several of the teachers and principals, the supervisor of 
health instruction, and the associate superintendents for 
their evaluation of the lesson. 


One great value—possibly the greatest value—of the 


demonstration procedure is found in this authoritative 
discussion in which outstanding merits and exceptional 
methods are praised, weaknesses in use of material or 
methods of instruction are pointed out, and a fair and 
impartial analysis is made of the entire procedure. My 
appraisement and survey of the various teaching pro- 
cedures used in this series of demonstrations is based 
largely on the critical comments of the officials mentioned 
above, as well as upon my own impressions of what I saw 
and heard. 

Several weeks before a given demonstration, the 
teacher thereof prepared a brief outline of her proposed 
lesson, setting forth the general topic for the discussion, 
the text used, and the pages or chapters forming the 
basis for the lesson, the general and specific aims, the 
procedures which she expected to use, usually in some 
detail, the assignment for the following lesson, and the 
references to be consulted. Some teachers also included 
the tests which they proposed using to determine the 
effect of the lesson. 

These full outlines enabled the teacher to time the 
progress of the lesson accurately and be sure of giving 
each item its full value; they permitted her audience to 
watch intelligently the development of the salient prin- 
ciples under consideration; also, those officials not thor- 
oughly familiar with the details of the health curriculum 
had a chance to orient themselves in advance. 

Another advantage of preparing a written outline for 
each lesson, not merely in demonstration but also for the 
ordinary routine work, is that the teacher can preserve 
in permanent form for future use those items which seem 
especially useful, and can modify or omit the points 
which seem unimpressive or of little value to the pupil. 
Such a collection, maintained and added to, will in the 
course of a few years become a very valuable course of 
study and compendium of teaching methods which will 
increase in usefulness with every recording of a year’s 
experiences. 

A careful study of teaching methods used in these 
demonstrations shows many points of similarity in pro- 
cedure, even though grades taught and types of pupil 
present were often very different. Of the eighteen demon- 
stration lessons, sixteen were begun by a review of the 
previous lesson; in one case (6A-B group) this was con- 
ducted by a pupil leader who did surprisingly well; in 
one other case (3A) the review of a lesson on vegetables 
was done with the aid of flash cards, pictures of different 
vegetables which were to be placed in the proper class— 
root, leaf, seed—by the pupils. By these reviews, the 


pupil was led to see that this present lesson was not an 
isolated learning experience, but was one in a series of 
related experiences which all tended to a common end— 
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in the case cited, to produce a desire to eat more vege- 
tables. 

Too many health teachers in their regular routine begin 
each lesson as if it were an entirely novel occasion, with- 
out any relation to those lessons which have preceded it, 
or which will follow it. The advantage of obtaining a 
satisfactory background for the new truths by a quick 
review of previous lessons is thus entirely lost, and the 
teaching period begins with a distinct loss of continuity. 

Next began the study of the new material—the assign- 
ment for the day. Not one of these eighteen teachers 
used the method which I have found distressingly com- 
mon, even—shall I say, especially—in our high schools; 
namely, reading aloud from the book for a few para- 
graphs by one pupil after another, with now and then a 
question from the teacher. Instead, provision was made 
to keep every pupil occupied. In eight cases, the pupils 
found on their desks a slip of paper on which were from 
six to ten questions, the answers to which they were to 
find somewhere in the pages assigned for the day’s lesson. 
Not one of these questions could be answered by “Yes” 
or “No”; in some cases they were thought questions, 
such as, for instance, ‘““Why did the football coach want 
the boys on his team to be in bed by ten o’clock?” 

In three other cases, the questions were on the black- 
board instead of on paper, and were kept covered until 
the time came to begin the lesson. This method, of 
course, involved less clerical work on the part of the 
teacher, and seemed as satisfactory as the first method. 
In one case the question was: “Read what boys on col- 
lege teams do to keep in good trim.” In another case 
there was a directed study by the class, in which they 
themselves asked questions and attempted to arrive at 
satisfactory answers. 

One lesson hinged on’ the discussion of a motion pic- 
ture which was shown to the class in the first few min- 
utes of the period. In another case, the subject was 
discussed by a club, acting under the control of its pres- 
ident, with the teacher, of course, in the background, but 
ready to function when needed. 

Another lesson—this one on posture—made effective 
use of a shadowgraph to develop the various types of 
poor posture, how they were produced, and how to cor- 
rect them. This was a very effective lesson. 

Still another method was used by two teachers who 
had their classes conduct an experiment with three plants, 
one of which was given no water, another was given a 
little, and a third was given sufficient, and the differences 
in growth were discussed with a resultant agreement upon 
the fact that all living things needed water, but that too 
much was almost as bad as too little. 

A great deal more could be written here about the 
ingenious expedients which teachers used to impress cer- 
tain salient truths upon the class, but I will refrain. I 
wish simply to show that the alert and studious teacher 
can find many different ways to develop her health les- 
sons so that they will hold the interest of the pupils, 
because the methods used have been previously tested 
and proven successful in actual use. 

We have seen how the teacher developed her material. 
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How was she to know how successful her efforts had 
been? Twelve teachers were not satisfied to guess—they 
knew because they tested. Eight gave multiple choice 
tests, one gave a true-false test, two gave tests in which 
more than one type of test question was used, and one 
asked review questions of different members of the group. 

Other teachers planned to review the present lesson 
as a preliminary to the following lesson next week, thus 
effecting a closer tie-up of consecutive recitations. 

An interesting point was that several teachers had 
made preparations to keep busy extremely bright pupils 
who, being good readers, were quickly finished with the 
material furnished for the class; for such they provided 
so many types of reference material, such as pamphlets, 
booklets, and reference books, that they were kept busily 
occupied until the end of the period. 

Now came the assignment for the next lesson. Several 
times in the formal discussion of these lessons, emphasis 
was laid upon the value of a well defined, clear-cut assign- 
ment to reenforce the lessons which have just been devel- 
oped, and deepen and strengthen the desire to carry out 
the recommended procedures, and at the same time, pro- 
vide the pupil with useful, satisfactory activities for the 
next lesson. Seventeen teachers made such definite, 
clear-cut assignments. 

Assignments of book or other reenforcing material to 
be reported upon were made by seven teachers; one 
teacher asked for the preparation of lists of all foods 
eaten during the next two days; two asked for names of 
all vegetables used during the week; six teachers gave 
assignments of pictures or book material ‘to be found in 
the library; one appointed a committee to find illustra- 
tions, slogans, and other material for display on the 
subject (““The Teeth”) which they were discussing. 

Another interesting point here was that each teacher 
had so timed her lesson that not one was interrupted in 
the midst of a discussion by the bell, and yet she had 
provided so many methods and materials for keeping 
every child occupied that not one instructor finished her 
lesson too soon and then had to spar for time until the 
conclusion of the period. 

The question may naturally occur to some of us: 
“Probably the spectators profited somewhat from these 
lessons, but how about the demonstration teachers? 
Were they repaid for their trying work; if so, how?” 
Dr. Gatto, Assistant Director of our Department of Cur- 
riculum Study and Research, reports the replies made to 
this question by forty-nine teachers, eleven of them 
hygiene teachers, who had given demonstration lessons 
this year. The answers occurring most frequently were: 
“From the helpfulness of the critical discussion,” 
twenty-nine times; “Acquisition of new procedures and 
improvement of practice,” twenty-five times; “Gain in 
self-confidence,’ twenty-four times. These answers are 
significant, as Dr. Gatto says, “because of their 
collective value as evidence of a_ sensible growth 
perceived by the teachers themselves.” The fact that 
about 60 per cent of the demonstration teachers 
reporting allude favorably to the discussion of the lesson 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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NE does not have to be a particu- 
larly discerning observer to note 
the pronounced trend towards the pro- 
motion of school recreational programs 
in which the two sexes play together. For the last few 
months the news items coming to the JoURNAL have fre- 
quently commented on developments and experiments of 
this nature. According to these, the earlier grades are 
holding mixed play days, the high schools are holding in- 
formal social hours, and the colleges are more and more 
holding games and outing occasions for mixed groups. 
This demand for co-recreational activities among the 
older student groups takes the form of mixer dances, 
“splash” parties, mixed doubles in tennis and badminton, 
mixed golf foursomes, archery field days, volleyball, bowl- 
ing, ping-pong, deck tennis, shuffleboard, and the com- 
mon outing events such as hiking, skiing, and skating. 
This observation can be quickly confirmed by a glance 
through the contents of this issue of the JouRNAL. Other 
articles and news items in recent issues have occasionally 
made mention of this need for a wider co-recreational 
program than that afforded by the customary dances and 
movies; but an idea of the increasing force of this de- 
mand is gained when one reads, first the article by Miss 
Wayman, then the one by Miss Mansfield, and later the 
news notes on the Rogers and District pages which tell of 
successful F.E.R.A. social recreation programs and of 
the use of college gymnasiums at times when the women 
students can bring their “dates,” or the other way round 
as the case may be. 

One reason of course for the new interest along these 
lines is the increase of women participants in the various 
forms of physical recreation. At the same time, the men 
in general have been lessening their interest in the major 
team sports and have been acquiring a much keener 
interest in the so-called recreative sports. The two de- 
velopments have naturally tended to bring men and 
women on a more equal plane in regard to their physical 
education interests and prowess. This corresponds with 
the more mutual interests of men and women in the 
business world and the closer, more natural social ad- 


Co-Recreational 
Activities 
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justments necessary between them in their everyday life, 
Probably, too, the increasing difficulty of meeting con. 
genial members of the opposite sex, in a period when the 
“dance with one partner” style of companionship is go 
strongly in vogue, is a definite factor making for the 
co-recreational demand. The opportunity to make 
friends and find escorts is no doubt a silent force in the 
development. 

This mating urge is not to be overlooked. As Holling. 
worth writes: “The notion that the suitable mate will 
miraculously appear out of space at the proper moment 
is the sheerest sentimentality, having no bearing upon 
the real world. There must be provision for the boy to 
know many girls and for the girl to know many boys 
in adolescence if the right outcome in mating is to be 
achieved . . . Actual close acquaintanceship during youth 
with many real persons of the opposite sex who can be 
thought of as potential mates is healthy.” 

The new movement is here. Every administrator 
of physical education and recreation, whether in sympathy 
with the movement or not—and there is no question 
about the added administrative responsibility that it in- 
volves—must nevertheless realize that the demand exists 


and is growing and that adequate plans must be made 
to give it a trial. 


HEN the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association convenes for its 
fortieth annual convention in Pittsburgh, 
* ‘April 24 to 27, we may expect one of 
the best conventions in the history of 
our association. Dr. Harry Burns and the Pittsburgh 
Convention Committee are leaving no stones unturned 
to make the convention outstanding in every respect. 
Hours and hours of time have been spent by his com- 
mittee, as well as by the officers of the Association, in 
the preliminary work necessary for any successful con- 
vention and if these efforts mean anything at all they 
mean that you are going to have a good time, meet the 
leaders in your profession, get new inspiration from old 
friends, and engage in excellent meetings and social 
affairs. 

The program is going to be unexcelled but not over- 
crowded. Your Executive Committee has planned to 
allow ample time between meetings for delegates to meet 
one another and not have to rush from one meeting to 
another. Lovely social affairs are being planned for del- 
egates and guests, and time is going to be set aside when 
you can visit physical education work in Pittsburgh. 

The William Penn Hotel is to be convention headquar- 
ters, and will furnish us a beautiful and commodious 
meeting place. Pittsburgh’s hospitality will assure every 
one a pleasant time. Parks, museums, schools, colleges, 
universities, Y.M.C.A’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, recreation centers, 
clinics, and in fact everything in Pittsburgh dealing with 
health service, health education, and physical education 
will be at your disposal. The annual convention needs 
you to make it a success, but what is of equal importance, 
you need the convention if you are to advance in your 
profession. Plan now to be in Pittsburgh, April 24 to 27. 
—By Strong Hinman, President, A.P.E.A. 


The Pittsburgh 
Convention 
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| A State-Wide Rural School Play Day 


Program 


ELAWARE with a total of 181 rural schools (5 
D teachers or less) held a state-wide play-day pro- 
gram in the spring of 1934 involving the following: 

1. 148 schools—86 white and 62 colored. 

2. With a total of 3,527 participants (girls and boys). 

3. Organized into 14 play days—9 for the white and 
5 for the colored schools of the state. 

Play days and their ramifications are known to Dela- 
ware schools similarly as to the schools of other states. 
However, a program on a state-wide basis designed pri- 
marily for rural schools appears to be an innovation and 
consequently may be of interest to the rural areas of 
other states. 

Rural schools in some states owing to numbers, size, 
location, and lack of facilities are all too frequently de- 
prived of the advantages offered in larger or urban 
schools. A play-day program, if broad enough to in- 
clude all schools, will partially solve the problem. It 
will afford socialization and equal competitive oppor- 
tunities that are otherwise denied them. 

With these factors in mind the State Division of Phys- 
ical and Health Education organized and issued to all 
rural schools plans for a state-wide play-day program, 
elastic enough to include all rural schools both white and 
colored in their respective groups. 


Organization 


1. The six supervisory districts of the state served as 
focal points for the holding of teachers’ meetings and 
the dissemination and discussion of plans and activities 
to be included in the respective programs. 

2. Following these meetings fourteen host schools were 
selected. Approximately two host schools were chosen 
to service each supervisory district. 

3. A schedule for all play days was drafted and issued 
to rural schools in the state. This schedule indicated the 
host school for each play day, the date, the visiting 
schools in each case, in addition to general instructions. 

4. All schools of five teachers or less were classified as 
tural and all participating schools with few exceptions 
were of this type. 

5. Participation in this program on the part of the 
schools was entirely voluntary since all visiting schools 
had to provide their own transportation to and from 
their own play day. 

6. The activities included in all of the play days were 
quite similar but in each case were selected from the 
course of study in physical and health education for 
rural schools. 

General Instructions 
a) Play days are scheduled according to supervisory 
districts. Principals and teachers are urged to note, re- 


By 
GEORGE F. HENDRICKS 


State Director of Physical and Health Education, 
Delaware 


serve, and have their school attend the play day as 
scheduled for their district. 

b) Candy, food, or other merchandise will not be sold 
by either the host or any visiting school at any play day 
since it is only an afternoon program and all schools will © 
have arranged for an early lunch before departure. We 
request your cooperation in this respect. 

c) Alternate dates as indicated on the schedule will be 
used only in the case of severe storms lasting several 
hours in the forenoon—brief showers should not inter- 
fere. If severe storms occur then schools involved should 
hold usual sessions and their play day will automatically 
be held on the alternate date as indicated on the schedule. 

d) Principals and teachers of all visiting schools upon 
arrival are to report to the principal or teacher of the 
host school indicating their arrival and their grades rep- 
resented. 

e) Assignments of duties to all teachers will be made 
a few minutes prior to each play day. 

f) Equipment: All teachers are requested to bring 
their own pencils and whistles. Pupils should bring col- 
lapsible drinking cups if possible. Other equipment will 
be furnished. 

g) All girls, especially from the fourth grade and up, 
should wear middies and bloomers or regular gym suits. 
Boys may wear trunks and running shirts or regular 
clothes. 

h) Awards: Individual or group awards will not be 
made. 

Administration 


a) The personnel for conducting each play day in- 
cluded the State Director and an assistant in addition to 
the teachers of the participating schools and the rural 
supervisor. 

b) A week before each play day all schools involved 
were required to file a report indicating their intention, 
the number of pupils planning to attend, and the grades 
to be represented. By this means previous organization 
was greatly simplified. 

c) Teacher assignments for all activities were made a 
few minutes prior to each play day. 

d) Play areas were marked out and necessary equip- 
ment supplied for all play days by the State Division 
of Physical and Health Education. 

e) All play days began at 1:00 p.m. and terminated 
about 3:30 P.M. BE: 

f) Similar programs were also sponsored for the rural 
colored schools. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Shoes in Relation 


to Children’s Feet | 


y 


NELL DEARMONT with KATHERINE CRANOR 


Department of Textiles and Clothing, lowa State College 


ANY are slow to believe that foot trouble is 
M prevalent among young children or that the 

choice of their shoes is a matter of great im- 
portance.* 

According to Lelyveld, Director of the National Asso- 
ciation for Foot Health, “Ninety-five per cent of our 
population have foot defects and 95 per cent of the foot 
defects are the result of incorrect shoes.”’ 

It was thought that a study of the feet of preschool 
and elementary school children might be a means of de- 
termining to some extent how nearly children’s feet con- 
form to the standard set for a normal foot by foot spe- 
cialists, also, how early children’s feet show the bad ef- 
fects of ill-fitting shoes, and, further, that the results 
might emphasize the importance of providing comfortable 
shoes for children and of giving their feet proper care 
through the preschool, elementary, and high school pe- 
riod. 

One hundred and thirty-two children, sixty girls and 
seventy-two boys, ranging in age from nineteen months 
to thirteen years, cooperated in the experiment. Their 
feet and shoes were measured according to the standards 
set up by commercial shoe retailers and foot specialists. 
One shoe of each child was examined as to type, and 
measured as to its length and width in relation to the 
child’s foot. 

Both shoes and stockings were removed for the ex- 
amination of the feet. Miss Gronlid, public school 
nurse, examined the feet of the elementary school chil- 
dren, and Dr. Kalar of the College Hospital examined 
the feet of the nursery school children. The condition 
of the arches, heel, and toes, with special consideration 
as to the position of the great toe, was checked and the 
data recorded. 

The taking of footprints followed the examination. 
This was done by having each child step with first one 
foot and then the other, as naturally as possible, upon a 
marble slab covered with a very thin layer of printer’s 
ink, then on the enamelled back of a blotter. 

In order to make the best use of the data obtained it 
was necessary to find some standard for determining 
when a child’s foot is normal. Foot specialists say that 
the normal foot is straight, that the surface across the 
ball of the foot is equal on either side of the longitudinal 
line of the sole, with longitudinal and transverse arches, 
toes, and metatarsals aligned in straight position. This 


standard was used when interpreting the data. 


*This paper is a portion of a thesis which was submitted to the 
Graduate Faculty in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Science, Iowa State College. 


Experimental Work 
TABLE I 
Data OBTAINED FROM THE EXAMINATION OF THE SHOES AND Fegr 
OF TWENTY-EIGHT NurRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN RANGING IN AcE 
FROM NINETEEN MONTHS TO FIve YEARS 








Desirable 
Conditions 


Undesirable 
Conditions 





Shoes Girls} Boys| Av. | Girls | Boys] Av. 
%| % | Go Jo| % | % 





Style of heel 
Low (twice as thick 
BA-OOUE) scien wiereiec 100 100 100 | 
ere | 
Material | 
Leather (kid) ....... 67 100 86 
NIE os iv aveareindieaios 17 7 
Canvas (tennis shoes) 17 7 
Construction 
RMN aan cigs barere coin eine 75 94 86 
MN God cécsisnaiaicre Sisresoiace | 25 7 15 
How Purchased 
LD, See ere 100 100 100 
Rr ere 
Measurement 
Correct length ...... 50 75 64 
Correct width ....... 100 100 100 
a ari 
NINE sorscetavc aw e-ce 01am 50 25 36 
fT ee 


Feet 


Transverse arch 
NIN excrete seg neeies 100 94 96 














ne ee 50 38 43 
ER A ara eae Seen 25 13 18 
MS ee iceksccrs eaten 25 50 39 


er one ae 33 25 29 
LC) 67 75 71 
Position of toes 
EMR, anit eseveis ws 58 44 50 
CPOWEEE 5. onic cswne 8 4 
os | eer 33 56 46 
Great Toe 
ll a 100 100 100 
OE ee 
Normal joint 
Enlarged 
Excrescences 
Callous 
0 Eee are | 6 4 























The following results and conclusions were drawn from 
the investigation: 

From a review of the literature on foot health it ap- 
pears that the fat pad which tends to make children’s 
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TABLE II 
Data OBTAINED FROM THE EXAMINATION OF THE SHOES AND FEET 
or Firry-THREE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN RANGING IN 
AGE From FIvE To NINE YEARS 
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TABLE III 
Dara OBTAINED FROM THE EXAMINATION OF THE SHOES AND FEET 
oF Firry-ONeE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN RANGING IN AGE 
From NINE TO THIRTEEN YEARS 











Desirable Undesirable 
Conditions Conditions 
Shoes Girls | Boys | Av. | Girls | Boys | Av. 
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Style of heel 
Low (twice as thick 
See 96 
Medium 
Style of toe 
Broad 
Medium 
Material 
Leather (kid or calfskin) | 42 93 70 
Patent 
Canvas (tennis shoes) 43 4 
Construction | 
DE cade cttw wares 67 83 75 
PGs cuctioeis es caiats 33 17 25 
How Purchased 
a 38 52 45 
BEM cpisisisicauiinasciee 63 48 55 
Measurement 
Correct length 


100 98 


100 100 


dese asus 54 69 62 


Style of heel 
Low (twice as thick 
as sole) 
Medium 
Style of toe 
Sica G ci skeawes® 83 100 92 
pe rere ate 17 8 
Material 
Leather (kid or calfskin) | 79 67 73 
Patent 21 10 
Canvas (tennis shoes) 33 18 
Construction 
TE han ceshadkuaniwe 50 44 47 
BA vs wb ricnisinra ataunaiona 50 56 
How purchased 
Fitted 
Size 
Measurement 
Correct length 


100 88 
Sr eee eee 25 12 
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Correct width ....... 100 100 100 | Correct width ...... 100 96 98 
"OE eee rae 46 28 36 MN aids duh aiacatins 29 15 22 
sheseeaneknt a 4 2 
RRs auayeiies 3 2 Be WOR Sass cansenk 
Feet \ Feet “ N 
Transverse arc Transverse arch 
CO See. 30 Lo SEE errr 33 11 22 
ee Sita 13 10 11 | SEER ee reer me ™ 4 19 12 
BN iicceriune . 54 62 59 Mac dasee pe cakes 63 70 67 
Longitudinal arch Longitudinal arch 
MN ons Sisk. cowie ’ 30 ia aR er rere a 33 15 24 
at diene N 4 | 10 8 _ Soe 4} 15] 10 
RRR eee eee rere 63 62 62 Cee rere ae 63 70 67 
Heel 4 Heel 
OS ere 28 NO obs Gidiswadiannd 37 19 27 
Rotating 63 79 72 Ca re 63 81 73 
Position of toes Position of toes 
ee 25 25 SES aera ee 4 11 8 
ee | eee 
ere 75 76 75 GRE -spaksodesedeas 96 | 89 | 92 
Great toe Great toe 
2 eee 67 62 NE Sb .coeacene.c& 8 22 16 
_ ee 36 | ere 83 67 75 
Normal joint ........ 71 69 Normal joint ........ 8 11 10 
OS ener ere 30 a | re 50 33 41 
Excrescences Excrescences 
OT renee 9 RMR aac cata oisisincess 
RHE 6.50 Svs covers A eee re 13 4 8 








feet appear flat usually disappears sometime between 
the second and fourth years. The children in this exper- 
iment proved to have flat feet up to three years of age. 

In the nursery school group, excluding the children 
whose feet were normally flat (baby feet), it was found 
that out of twenty-three, three had flat feet, nine had 
low arches, sixteen had rotating heels or pronated ankles. 
According to authorities, rotating heels are usually caused 
from insufficient support of the ankles. In practically 
every case where rotating heels or pronated ankles were 
found, the children’s arches had fallen or were low. There 
seems to be some definite correlation between the two 
conditions. 








Soe ani out at twenty-three had a corn which prob- 
ably rom improperly fitted shoes. Approxi- 


mately one-half of this group had curled toes which were 
probably caused by wearing short shoes at some time. 

Over one-third of the shoes worn by children at the 
time of examination were short. Four were wearing shoes 
of poor construction and two children were wearing 
patent leather shoes and two, canvas shoes. 

In the Lincoln School, in a group of forty-eight girls, 
four had flat feet. Approximately two-thirds of the 
boys and more than one-half of the girls had low arches. 

Practically all of the boys and nearly two-thirds of 
the girls had rotating heels or pronated ankles. Rotating 
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heels were accompanied in most cases by flat or low 
arches. 


The number of excrescences found was comparatively 


small. Practically as many boys as girls had callouses. 
A greater number of girls had corns than callouses. 

Seventy-six per cent of the boys and 75 per cent of 
the girls had curled toes. This no doubt resulted from 
wearing shoes which were too short. Almost one-third 
of the entire group of elementary school children were 
wearing short shoes. Nearly all shoes were sufficiently 
wide. The large number of short shoes found was in 
part due to the fact that practically one-half of the shoes 
were purchased by size, without fitting, from chain 
stores. ; 

Of the 104 children examined, 40 were wearing shoes 
of poor construction, 19 were wearing patent leather, and 
11, canvas shoes. 

The children from the nursery school group came from 
homes where the greatest possible effort would be made 
to choose their shoes wisely. The children from the 
Lincoln School came from homes where no doubt less 
attention would be paid to having shoes properly fitted. 
The conditions found were much the same, which indi- 
cates that the majority of people do not know when 
shoes are properly fitted. It also indicates that the 
greater proportion of shoes for very young children do 
not give sufficient support for the ankles. In general, 
the children who were not suffering from pronated ankles 
were those wearing shoes affording ankle support. 

The results of this investigation would indicate that a 
large proportion of the foot trouble found among adults 
is the result of poorly chosen shoes when children are 
very young. The large number of pronated ankles and 
low arches would indicate that the average shoe is not 
only improperly fitted but is also poorly constructed. The 
results show that greater attention should be given to 
the fitting of children’s shoes. It is especially necessary 
that shoes for young children should be snug, but not 
tight, at the ankle; it is also necessary that the arch is 
properly supported and that shoes are of correct length 
and width, length being especially important. 

Note.—The authors wish to express their appreciation to 
the following for their cooperation: Dr. Sarah B. Kalar, of the 
Iowa State College Hospital, and Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster, Di- 
rector of Child Development, Iowa State College. Also to Super- 
intendent Davis, Miss Gronlid, school nurse, and Mrs. Mitchell, 
Principal of Lincoln School, all of the city schools of Ames, Iowa. 


They further wish to thank Dr. James Edwards, Dr. Erma 


Smith, and Dr. Rachel Edgar for helpful criticism of the manu- 
script. 
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; PLATE | 
Left.—X-ray photograph showing the normal foot of a boy. Age 
five years and two months. 
Right.—X-ray photograph showing a girl’s foot with normal arch 
before the bones have been fully developed. Age two years and eight 
months. 





PLATE Il 
Upper left.—Photograph showing the feet of a girl with pronated 
ankles and rotating heels. Age five years. 
Upper right and lower left and right—Photographs showing three 
views of the flat feet of the same girl. 
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PLATE III 
Left.—X-ray photograph showing the foot of a girl, normal with 
the exception of curled toes. Age twelve years. 
Right.—X-ray photograph showing the foot of a boy with a fallen 
arch, weak ankle, and curled toes. Age twelve years. 
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Judging and Evaluation of Competitive 
Apparatus or Gymnastic Exercises 


By 
LEOPOLD F. ZWARG, Ed.D. 


Head, Department of Physical Education, 
Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Introductory Remarks 


HE LATEST practices and ideas in Europe and the 
[ sai States have been studied in preparation for 

this guide.* Extracts, even literal translations from 
the sources cited, are embodied. Criticism, discussions, 
and additional ideas or suggestions are invited, in order 
that this guide may be improved. There seems to be a 
widespread need for some uniformity in the field under 
discussion. Students in colleges of physical education are 
frequently taught nothing about the practical evaluation 
of competitive efforts. They, as well as teachers, coaches, 
judges, and competitors should profit by an agreement 
upon at least general lines. 

Perhaps the most radical departure from tradition will 
be found in point six under “Proposed Rules,” allowing 
a competitor, if he slides off the apparatus, to continue, 
provided he remounts immediately. This is now actually 
a rule with the German Turners, the largest organization 
in the world sponsoring this type of competition, and in 
the Philadelphia Public High School League. Why not? 
The answer to this question compels reasoning. What is 
the purpose of competition? What is to be tested in this 
or any other type of competitive effort? 

In recent years, the term gymnastics has been applied 
to activities upon apparatus, but also to other activities. 
This guide deals with exercises upon apparatus, includ- 
ing, of course, tumbling. It should be evident, however, 
that it may also be applied in the evaluation of com- 
petitive free, rhythmic, and dancing exercises, and also 
diving. 

A. The Nature of Competitive Apparatus Work 

In physical education, certain activities, such as track 
and field events, swimming races, rope climbing, chin- 
ning, and others, can be accurately measured, timed, or 
counted, because they require only a single effort, ac- 
companied by only one thought or object, namely to gain 
height, time, distance, or an increasing number of counts. 

A competitive exercise on a piece of apparatus (like- 
wise a free, tumbling, or dancing exercise) requires a 
number of different and complex efforts, occurring rapid- 
ly not alone in succession, but also in most difficult com- 

*A Guide to Officials and Competitors, Prepared for the National 


Committee on Physical Education, American Turnerbund, by Dr. L. F. 


a Germantown High School, Chairman of Committee on Apparatus 
ork, 


bination. Every effort requires a different thought. Be- 
fore any one movement is finished, concentration must 
center on the next one, yet all efforts must be combined 
to form a complete whole. A well-composed and well- 
executed exercise on the apparatus requires considerable 
skill, kinesthetic sense, and perhaps more intricate mental 
processes than any other physical performance. It is 
therefore scarcely measurable. It approaches the artistic 
and should be judged as a whole. 

In some organizations, an exercise must be judged ac- 
cording to difficulty, combination, execution, approach, 
and finish, and points for each part must be entered on the 
score sheet. The number of points which may be given for 
each part is limited. Experienced judges do not find this 
practical; they record their total first, and then split the 
total in order to comply with the rule. This is the best 
they can do for the following reasons. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to establish relative values accurately. Combination 
and difficulty usually overlap, and one factor may out- 
weigh some other to a greater extent than the point limit 
will allow. If a judge concentrates too much on one item, 
he may lose sight of the others. An inaccurate total judg- 
ment results. 

The psychological processes in evaluating an apparatus 
exercise are difficult to explain. One judge will follow the 
ups and downs of the exercise; he will add here, deduct 
there, and arrive at the result in some mathematical way. 
Another takes the total impression only; he weighs the 
whole performance upon his mental balance, instinctively 
and by feel. A third again looks for a critical point or cli- 
max in the exercise; his major judgment is formed by the 
way this or that difficult point is mastered. Most judges 
probably begin with the first and end with the last two 
methods. 

It seems logical to use an analytic method in order to 
determine the rating. The mind, as a matter of fact, does 
analyze the situation, but too quickly to be able to record 
a value for each element. A judge does not know before- 
hand (except in a prescribed exercise) the difficulty and 
combination involved, and when the exercise is finished 
there is no concrete trace left, nothing that can be accurate- 
ly defined, nothing but an impression or mental picture. 
This impression must be evaluated soon, for it will begin 
to fade at once. A painting or statue we can analyze slow- 
ly, human action we must judge almost instantly. 

Countless studies in the field of psychology have shown 
that, for all practical purposes, human judgments are 
nearly as accurate as measurements. Human judgments 
differ, but if a number of people, even laymen, were to 
judge a gymnastic performance, their combined judgment 
would approximate that of an expert. At gymnastic con- 
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tests, there are usually three officials, sometimes only two. 
If they are experts, their rating will differ little. It is a 
mistake, however, to assume that at times their judgment 
should not differ ten or even fifteen points out of a hun- 
dred. Such difference may not be a matter of ability, but 
honest, expert opinion or conviction on the part of the 
judges. 

The judges may rate independently or they may consult 
and agree on a combined judgment. The former method 
seems more impartial, but the latter also has its advan- 
tages. It facilitates scoring. Furthermore, it makes it 
possible for a fully experienced judge to improve the judg- 
ment of a less experienced one. Really expert judges are 
scarce, especially for large meets. 

Judgments are recorded in terms of excellent, very good, 
good, fair, and poor, or in point values from one to five, 
or one to ten, or one to one hundred. There is no essential 
difference. The limit of any scale which the average person 
can comprehend is five divisions or gradations. Figures 
are merely used to allow finer differentiation within each 
division of the scale. In high class meets the very finest 
gradations are sometimes needed. 

It is important that the combined rating (never that of 
each judge) is flashed or announced as soon as possible 
after each performance. This keeps the competitors in- 
formed and enables them to discover clerical mistakes. 
It also compels the judges to strict attention at all times. 
Furthermore, this method keeps the spectators interested. 


B. The Qualifications for Judging 


From the nature of apparatus exercises it may be seen 
that their evaluation is no easy matter. A judge must 
have personal as well as technical qualifications. 

I. Personal Qualifications. — 

1. The judge must be reliable, punctual, and prac- 
tical, otherwise he may delay the progress of the meet. 

2. He must be strictly attentive while judging, At 
times this requires much will power. 

3. He must be just and impartial. This seems a mat- 
ter of course, yet it is not always easy for an official. He 
may know a certain competitor by sight or reputation. 
There is then a slight danger of his being unconsciously 
influenced. He may sympathize inwardly if the com- 
petitor does not measure up to the standard he is known 
to master, or, on the other hand, he may rate the com- 
petitor too severely in order to record his absolute im- 
partiality, even though unconsciously. Sometimes subtle 
influences are brought to bear by others. The judge must 
steel himself, inwardly and outwardly, against all these 
influences and must render his rating strictly objective. 

A judge may apply too high or too low a standard. 
This is a forgivable error. Even the best technically 
equipped man will express his personality. 

Much more serious are the consequences if a judge has 
no definite standard or if he changes it, unconsciously, 
during the meet. This is usually the result of insufficient 
technical training and experience. 

4. A judge should be quiet but certain in his deci- 
sions. He must keep in mind that once his decision is 
rendered it should not be altered, Protests on the part 
or competitors, other officials, or spectators must not rat- 
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tle him. Tact and willingness to listen to others will help 
him over a difficult situation. 

5. A judge should be helpful and cooperative. Many 
a competitor will lose his nervousness if he encounters 
friendliness. Cooperation with the management, with 
squad leaders, storing committees, or any other officials 
is necessary. He should never leave his post until re. 
lieved by the management. 

II. Technical Qualifications — 

1. A judge should, before all things, have rich ex. 


perience and knowledge. He need not have been a suc. | 


cessful competitor. However, having been one, he will 
arrive at a just rating by feel and experience where an- 
other will have to hesitate and deliberate. He can fol- 
low the competition better and more sympathetically, 
He can recognize more easily difficult and finer points, 
as well as unnecessary by-play. On the other hand, we 
must concede that there are intelligent persons who by 
study, interest, and participation in the management of 
this type of work have acquired the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 

2. The judge must be familiar with all rules, espe- 
cially recent changes. He must know the obligatory ex- 
ercise before the contest starts. He should also know the 
progress that has been made in the invention of new 
movements and combinations. He should further know 
the main features of other contests as well as the nature 
and organization of the whole meet in order that he may 
cooperate intelligently. 


C. Guides in Evaluating a Performance 
on the Apparatus 


Although an exercise receives a certain value expressed 
in points, the total of these points should be arrived at 
by considering certain definite factors. 

1. The Obligatory Exercise (also called Compulsory, 
Required, or Prescribed Exercise).—Since in this type of 
exercise the movements and their sequence are known 
beforehand, its evaluation is comparatively simple and 
centers upon only two important factors. 

a) The Completeness of the Exercise ——In case of in- 
completeness, such as omission of parts, changes, and 
deviations, the judges must assume that the competitor 
cannot do it as prescribed and he must deduct according 
to the seriousness of the defect. 

b) The Correctness of the Execution—-This means 
that the execution of the whole and each part of the ex- 
ercise should conform to a perfect pattern, as it is under- 
stood generally and laid down by custom, less by rule, 
and laws of body mechanics. Poor posture generally, the 
drooping of the head, unnecessary bending of legs, toes, 
and feet, also grotesque movements, must be considered 
as incorrect. 

Too long a rest, inhibiting a natural swing too much, 
or executing strength movements too fast, may likewise 
constitute incorrect execution. Faulty beginning, such as 
jumping into a poor hang, regrasping and swinging need- 
lessly, are incorrect, likewise a poor landing at the com- 
pletion of the exercise. A correct way to land is to bend 
the knees in order to prevent jarring the spine and then 
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straighten to a position of attention with appropriate 
arm movements to assure balance. Stumbling, jumping, 
and falling away indicate lack of control and should be 
classed as incorrect execution. 

The competitor, when called, should begin from a posi- 
tion of attention and approach the apparatus in a natural 
way, but with good posture. After finishing, he should 
leave in a Similar manner. 

It is understood that certain methods of rating separ- 
ately for so-called approach and retreat are obsolete. An 
optional exercise should have a sufficiently difficult begin- 
ning and ending. Originally a definite point value was 
accorded to each. It seems that this method degenerated 
by substitution of the terms approach and retreat for 
beginning and ending. Hence, important values have 
been attached to very unimportant factors, with the re- 
sult that competitors showed grotesque ways of approach 
and retreat. 

c) The Beauty of Execution—An exercise may be 
complete and correct and still lack beauty. Uncertainty, 
haste, tremor, show of effort and fatigue are detriments 
to beauty. Abandon, ease, grace, apparent lack of effort, 
sureness, fluency, rhythm, but also vitality or energy, ex- 
press beauty. 

No perfect score of one hundred should ever be given 
unless all three points, namely complete, correct, and 
beautiful execution can be weighed as perfect. 

2. The Optional Exercise—tThe principles concern- 
ing the execution of the obligatory exercises should be 
applied to the optional or self-chosen exercises as well, 
with the exception, of course, of the first. Completeness 
has no meaning here, unless a competitor should have to 


‘state first what he intends to perform. This, it is hoped, 


will never be thought of. 

The optional exercises should be judged from four dif- 
ferent viewpoints: 

a) Correct execution 

b) Beauty of execution 

c) Difficulty of the parts 

d) Combination and composition. 

The last two factors, namely difficulty and combina- 
tion, constitute the major values of the exercise. These 
parts must usually be considered together. Difficulty 
may be shown not only in the separate parts but also in 
the way these parts follow each other, or the way they 
are joined or combined. Composition means an appro- 
priate and pleasing sequence. 

Some specific guides for the evaluation of an optional 
exercise may be laid down. To be rated perfect, all of 
the following characteristics must be taken into account: 

1, The difficulty should be greater than that of the 
obligatory exercise for the meet. 

2. No main parts of the obligatory exercise should 
be repeated unless in a different or more difficult se- 
quence or combination. 

3. The main parts of the optional exercise itself 
should not be repeated unless in a different or more diffi- 
cult sequence or combination. 

4. The whole performance should be a pleasing com- 
Position, possessing unity, cohesion, fluency, and dramatic 
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quality. It should be plastic art combined with artistic 
action. 

5. There should be no needless rests, intermediate 
swings, blundering, or unnatural movements. The move- 
ments should also harmonize with the build or stature 
of the performer. 

6. At least one phase of the exercise should show 
originality or personality on the part of the competitor. 
This may be in form of a new movement, an unusual 
combination, or an exceptional execution. 


D. Proposed Rules Governing Competition 
of Apparatus Work 


1. Evaluation——Each apparatus exercise shall be 
graded on a basis of zero to one hundred points as fol- 
lows: 

Excellent, ninety to one hundred points; good, seventy 
to eighty points; fair, fifty to sixty points; poor, thirty 
to forty points; unsatisfactory, ten to twenty points. 

If no attempt be made to show an exercise, no points 
shall be given. 

2. Results—There shall be at least two judges in 
each apparatus event, who, after due consideration, shall 
record one mark on the score card for each exercise. If 
they are to rate independently, or without consultation, 
their points are to be put on the score card and totaled 
by the squad leader or some other official. 

3. Announcing the Results—The competitor should 
know his rating as soon as possible after the completion 
of his exercise. At small meets the result may be flashed 
or announced at once. At Turnfests the judges may with- 
hold the rating until a whole squad has finished. In any 
case, only the total rating should be announced, not that 
of each judge. 

4. Repetition of an Exercise-——An exercise may be 
rated only once. If a competitor, without any fault of 
his own, is impeded in his exercise through mistaken di- 
rection of an official, faulty condition of an apparatus, or 
the running in of a person or object, a repetition must be 
granted. In such a case only the second performance is 
to be rated, The judges are to decide whether the case 
in question constitutes an interference or not. 

5. The technical committee is to decide before each 
meet the methods concerning paragraphs two and three. 

6. Interruption of an Exercise—If a competitor 
slides off the apparatus, he may, by remounting at once, 
continue his exercise. However, such interruption con- 
stitutes a serious defect, and the rating should be lowered 
accordingly. 

7. Assistance.—Placing someone to assist in order to 
prevent an accident is permitted, but if assistance is ac- 
tually rendered this shall cause a deduction in the rating 
according to the degree of assistance given. If a competi- 
tor is too small to jump to a hang on the horizontal bar 
or rings, he may be assisted. For this he should not suffer 
a loss in his rating. 

8. The Obligatory Exercise——Only the execution, 
namely completeness, correctness, and beauty, shall be 
rated. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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e Shifting-Zone Defense 


for Two-Court Basketball 


, By 
MARGARET POWELL 


Instructor of Physical Education, 
Sam Houston State Teachers’ College, Huntsville, Texas 


ITH the changing of girls’ basketball from a 
W three-court to almost an entirely two-court 


game the problem of defensive play has in- 
creased. In the slow moving three-court game with but 
two players per zone the problem resolved itself almost 
wholly into a man-to-man defense. Due to the lengthen- 
ing of the court and the addition of a third man in the 
two-court game, defense and offense tactics cannot now 
be so easily catalogued. This style of play has prac- 
tically eliminated the “stay-with-your-man” type of de- 
fense and in its place we have a speedier, flashier type 
which may be classified as shifting zone. 

After talking with some of the outstanding instructors 
of girls’ basketball and after carefully observing many 
fast, well-played games, we have tried to summarize some 
of the most outstanding reasons for the rapid decline of 
the man-to-man defense and for the ever increasing pop- 
ularity of the shifting-zone system. 


Man-to-Man Play 


As we see the case, there are five adverse criticisms of 
the man-to-man play. 

1. Man-to-man defense is practically useless against a 
fast-breaking offense. 

In this style of play the defense must stay with her 
opponent and cannot shift over when an offense player 
has broken through. A clever, fast-breaking team can 
arrange its offense in such a manner that a defense player 
is forced to block out her own teammate. 

Not infrequently fast moving and shifting forwards 
criss-cross in order that their guards cross each other’s 
path and are temporarily blocked out of the play. (Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2.) 





° . No. 1 receives pass. Nos. 2 
\ ‘ and 3 break and cross over 
\ i (dotted line shows guard’s 

% : ; path). No. 1 pivots, passes to 
an No. 2 who has lost her guard 
os by criss-crossing with No. 3 


and then breaks for basket. 
No. 1 receives ball, dribbles, 
and shoots. Nos. 2 and 3 
block out the guards and are 








also in position for a re- 
bound or a pass. 
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2. Once an offensive player has been successful in 
drawing her guard out of position and then has broken 
through, there is no safety man between her and the goal. 
Close-up or “crip-shots” are the result. Between two 
evenly matched teams these shots are usually the decid- 
ing factor. Girls, as a rule, do not succeed with long shots, 

3. “Sticking-to-your-man,” or stationary man-to-man 
defense, encourages playing the man and not the ball. 
Playing your man leads to blocking, holding, and tagging 
rather than to a careful analysis of the play and to an 
attempt on the part of the player to follow the flight of 
the ball and to try to intercept it. 

4. The defense frequently finds itself making a quick 
shift from defensive play to offensive play and is not in 
position for its attack. 

5. Coaches and players, alike, agree that man-to-man 
play is too tiring and demands too much energy since it 
necessitates covering all the court. 

There are, to be sure, some advantages of man-to-man 
defense, even in a two-court game. However, it is the 
writer’s opinion that these advantages are few. 

In case the offense has advanced well into the scoring 
zone it is sometimes advisable for the player on the de- 
fense acting as court general to call “check your man” 
and change into a man-to-man defense, but even here a 
shifting man-to-man set-up is to be preferred to a sta- 
tionary one and under no condition must the guard fol- 
low her opponent beyond the scoring zone. A clever 
forward will often be able to pull her guard out of po- 
sition and pass her for an unguarded shot, if that guard 
is using stationary man-to-man defense. If the defense 
is using a shifting man-to-man formation, the next 
guard in position is obligated to cover the ball. (See 
Fig. 3.) 
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Ax No. 3 receives a pass, piv- 
ots, and dribbles around No. 6 
(guard). No. 4 shifts over to 
cover No. 3, as No. 5 shifts 
and covers No. 1. No. 6 marks 
No. 2. 











Fiq.5 
Another justifiable use of the shifting man-to-man or 
combination man-to-man and zone defense is seen when 
the team having the lead takes advantage of the zone 
system to stall. In this instance the team behind must 
necessarily take chances. This is illustrated by the draw- 
ings shown in Fig. 4. 


C. G., or your fastest man, 





is sent down the floor to cov- 
er the passer and rush her 
shots. R. G. and L. G. defend 
zones 3 and 2 but rush in to 
intercept a pass or tie the ball 
if it be near their zone, and 
if C. G. has been successful 
in rushing the play. If R. G. 
rushes in and is caught out 
of position, the defense must 
then make a quick change to 
shifting man-to-man with R. 
G. covering zone 6, C. G. cov- 








‘ 5% 
( \.c'es ! 








‘ # : 
2 ering zone 4 and L G. cover- 





Fig-4 


There is, in this set-up, the possibility that both R. G. 
and C. G. may be drawn in to cover one man and thus 
leave two men for L. G. If R. G. is careful not to be 
drawn too far out of position she will have a chance to 
recover while L. G. shifts back and forth slowing up the 
offensive drive. Although there is the danger of one 
guard covering two forwards in this style of play, the 
gamble is less than it would be were the defense to resort 
entirely to stationary man-to-man tactics. 

In the case of the latter, there is no secondary defense 
to check an offensive drive once it has broken through 
the advanced guard. A team using the man-to-man zone 
combination must have a “heady” court general and 
must, be capable of changing quickly from combination 
defense to zone style. 


ing zone 5. 





No. 1 receives ball. No. 2 
starts cross-court and cuts 
back for pass. No. 3 receives 
from 2, pivots around guard, 
3 and passes to No. 1. No. 2 is 
breaking for the basket: and 
blocking out her guard as No. 
1 dribbles in and shoots (drib- 
ble is optional). Nos. 2 and 
3 must remember to cut be- 
tween their guards and No. 1. 
In the event No. 1 is guarded 
Nos. 2 and 3 are “inside” for 
' a pass. 
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Figs. 5 and 6 are two simple offensive plays which, if 
properly timed and executed, are sure scorers against 
stationary man-to-man defense. These plays are built 
around the old “ace-in-the-hole” set-up. They can be set 
while the ball is in the opponent’s territory, due to the 
fact that they are based upon the same formation as that 
used for defense. 





No. 2 receives ball, passes 
to No. 1. No. 1 passes to No. 
3 who passes out quickly to 
No. 1. No. 1 passes to No. 2 
then cuts between her guard 
and the ball for a pass from 
No. 2. No. 2 passes, breaks 
for the basket, pivots, receives 
ball, and shoots. No. 3 trails 
for the rebound or a quick 
pass out. 














Fy Fiq.© 
Shifting-Zone Defense 

We believe that there are at least eight major argu- 
ments for shifting-zone defense. 

1. A shifting-zone defense in addition to saving energy 
makes for more open play and therefore eliminates need- 
less rough play. 

2. It encourages better team play, each player know- 
ing her position and that of her co-worker. 

3. The team using a shifting-zone defense is in position 
at all times for a quick change to the offense. 

4. Zone play gives confidence to the team. Each player 
is freer to go in and do a good job of guarding since she 
knows that back of her there is a secondary defense. This 
reassurance makes for better play and for a unified of- 
fensive drive. 

5. Each player can concentrate upon the ball and ob- 
serve the oncoming attack instead .of playing an assigned 
girl. 

6. One of the best features of the shifting zone type 
of defense is its safety man placement and double pro- 
tection of the scoring area. There is always one player 
“backing up the line.” (See Fig. 7.) 


: * hanna If a player breaks through 
. Th L. G., zone 1 (indicated by 
Q dotted line) is covered by C. 
G. R. G. shifts to zone 2 and 


acts as safety man while L. G. 
5 ee defends zone 3. An offense 


‘ Cr) must be exceptionally well or- 
‘ ( Re ) ganized to break through two 
Cee) lines of defense. If the play 
‘ goes through R. G., zones 1, 

2 ! 2, and 3 shift accordingly. 
Fig 
7. A fast cross-shifting or breaking offense can be 
ruffled by a shifting-zone system. The defense, being in 
a position to analyze the play as it is started down court, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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HARRIET M. BROWN 
Skidmore College 


Twelve Lesson Plans for Use in Developing 
Its Techniques* 


CE HOCKEY, when played according to the rules com- 
| mended for women and girls as stated in this guide, 
is a fascinating, practical, and safe winter activity for 
girls. One of its advantages is that it can be played on 
an indoor rink and therefore is possible in locations where 
other snow and ice sports cannot be carried on. Playing 
out-of-doors does, however, without a doubt add zest and 
worth to the game. With the elimination of body check- 
ing and other rough play, the game loses the dangers 
which accompany it when played according to men’s 
rules. These points should be carefully noted by those 
teaching girls’ and women’s groups and the rules con- 
cerning them properly enforced. 

The use of some type of boundary other than side 
boards also retards the speed and lessens the hazards of 
the game where players are not sufficiently skilled in 
skating to avoid injuring themselves on the boards or 
where endurance is lacking. 

The following twelve lessons suggest a progression for 
use with groups which, while able skaters, have little or 
no knowledge of the game of ice hockey. 


Lesson | 


1. Type of Skates Necessary —Skates without projec- 
tions or teeth of any sort are the only safe type. Alum- 
inum, tubular hockey skates are, of course, the best, as 
they are light and of the correct length in relation to the 
shoe. Skates should be kept well sharpened. 

2. Suitable and Efficient Dress. — Skiing breeches, 
which are not too full at the ankle, are the most satis- 
factory type of dress for girls at present. If bloomers or 
knickers are worn, the player’s legs should be protected 
with field-hockey shin guards. Mittens or gloves should 
be warm, and loose enough to allow for a firm grip of 
the stick as well as freedom of wrist motion. 

3. Selection of Stick—Avoid one which is too long, 
as a long stick makes for lack of control in handling and 

* Written for the Subcommittee on Outing Club and Winter Activi- 


ties, Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee, Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion, American Physical Education Association. 


in passing. For most girls a forty-five-inch stick is about 
the correct length. 
4. The Game Itself—Object, resemblances to other 


games, general points as to skills needed, history of the 
game, etc. 


Lesson II 

1. Skating—Use short, quick strides—differentiating 
this type of skating from the long smooth stride used in 
racing. 

2. Skating and Stopping—Use a two-foot stop, with 
skates at right angles to the direction in which the per- 
son is skating. The weight of the body is thrown on the 
forward foot. 

3. Skating, Stopping, and Turning.—Skate to a given 
point, stop, turn, and skate back to starting position. 
Again the weight is thrown on the forward foot in stop- 
ping and the pressure for the start in the opposite direc- 
tion gained from that foot. Take this turn first to the 
right and then to the left. It should be a quick turn with 
a fast recovery of stride. 

4. Use of Above Skills in Relays—1 and 2 in shuttle- 
relay formation; 3 in single relay formation. 

5. Stick Carrying When Not in Play—Demonstrate— 
practice individually—use in relays as suggested in 4. 


Lesson III 

1. Review—(a) Skating and stopping; (0) skating, 
stopping and turning. 

2. Stick Handling —(a) Without puck: Demonstrate 
hand grip (for right handed person—left hand at top of 
stick, right hand a foot or foot and a half lower), and 
position of blade in relation to ice—that is, blade par- 
allel to and in contact with ice along entire length. A 


Skidmore College Ice Hockey Team 
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stick which is too long will immediately be noticed by an 
awkward appearance of being too far away from the 
individual. Practice skating and handling stick (keeping 
blade along the ice)—using imaginary puck, until the 
group seems more or less at ease with sticks. Emphasize 
keeping stick close to body. 

(b) With puck: Demonstrate—bringing out wrist mo- 
tion necessary in handling. Practice individually. If not 
sufficient pucks to allow one to each person, work either 
in shuttle-relay formation or in two lines facing each 
other. 

Note.—Girls have difficulty in realizing that they may 
use both sides of the stick on the puck. This technique 
need not confuse them in playing field hockey as the 
skills really bear little relation to each other. 

3. Relays—(a) Carrying stick as in Lesson I; (bd) 
Handling stick, without puck; (c) Handling stick, with 
puck. Stick handling should be done in a straight line, 
therefore relays of the straight-line variety are most ad- 
visable here. 

4. Indoor Discussion of Ice Hockey—Using black- 
board. Show positions and names of players, areas, and 
lines on rink, etc. 

Lesson IV 

1. Speed Skating, Stopping, and Turning—This may 
be timed with stopwatch if desired, designating certain 
points for starting and for turning. 

2. Face-off—Explain and demonstrate. Practice in 
groups of three—one person throwing the puck. Practice 
in groups of five—adding a player to “back up” the two 
facing. Interchange positions. 

3. Take Positions on Rink (learned last lesson) —Give 
out positions one at a time and ask players to take them 
on the rink while others watch to criticize. Review object 
of game. Play for three or four minutes. 

Note.—This short period of play is for the purpose of 
showing the group the application of stick handling as 
well as to make them see the need for practice in passing 
the puck. It will be found, no doubt, that girls have a 
tendency to bat or hit the puck, rather than pushing it, 
when attempting to pass. 

4. Passing —(a) To right; (6b) To left. Work in 
groups of two—if limited as to number of pucks, use 
double-file formation, passing in two’s to a certain point 
and returning. Players should be not more than six feet 


Attack play—center forward in action. 
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Face-off. 


apart, as short passes are most effective in ice hockey. 
Emphasis should be placed on the fact that the contact 
of puck and stick comes at the center of the blade and 
that the puck leaves the stick from the end of the blade— 
making the pass a push rather than a hit. 

5. Receiving—This should be taught in connection 
with passing, not as a separate skill. Emphasis should 
be placed on the “giving”’ of the stick as the puck touches 
it in order that the puck does not rebound to the disad- 
vantage of the receiver. 

6. Play “Keep Away.”—This game is explained in the 
section on ‘““Games Leading Up to Ice Hockey.” The em- 
phasis here should be on direction and definiteness in 
passing. The player’s eye should be on the person who 
is to receive the pass rather than on the puck. 


Lesson V 


1. Play “Keep Away.”’—As in Lesson IV. 

2. Goal Shooting. — (a) From stationary position, 
working for form of stroke—that is, puck starting from 
heel of stick, body weight forward; finishing with slight 
lift of stick, body weight following through on stroke. 

Keep the group together for explanation and demon- 
stration, then divide into two sections to work at two 
goals. Form semi-circles around goals; start two or three 
pucks in each group, having players follow shots into the 
goal and return pucks to next player. 

(b) From moving position, emphasizing direction. En- 
large the semi-circles, or use file formations starting at 
zone lines. Skate with puck to point about three yards 
from goal before shooting. Have players move about so 
that they try shots from various angles. 

(c) With goalkeeper defending. If using more than 
one puck in a group, two goalkeepers may defend the 
goal. ; 

3. Take Positions as for Start of Game——(a) Team A 
takes puck through, without opposition, to goal; (0) 
Team B takes puck through, without opposition, to goal; 
(c) Review points in regard to face-off; (d) Play, stop- 
ping frequently to check on positions and alignment. 


Lesson VI 
1. Speed Skating with Stops and Turns. 
2. Backward Skating. 
3. Play Game of Ice Hockey, Making Special Point 
of — (a) On-side play; (6) Stopping puck with stick; 
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Goalkeeper clearing with throw. 


(c) Keeping own position while engaging in play. 

4. Stick Handling and Passing—Use groups of two 
or three—stress watching receiver, also pushing of puck 
as opposed to hitting. 

5. Goal Shooting with Goalkeeper Defending.—For- 
mation—two files in front of each goal, at zone line. First 
player of file attacking from right skates with puck 
around to right and in back of goal cage, shooting from 
the left side. She then returns to the rear of the left file. 
This form of attack is repeated by each girl in turn, alter- 
nating from left to right. The goalkeeper sends the 
pucks out to the files. A quick shot after circling the 
goal is emphasized, as well as the idea of watching for 
openings at the goal cage. Most persons have a tendency 
to shoot directly at the goalkeeper’s pads. 

6. Play. 


Lesson VII 


1. Stick Handling.—Practice handling without looking 
at the puck. Practice this individually, the formation 
depending upon the number of pucks available. 

2. Play—Emphasize stick handling as practiced above 
to evade opponents. 

3. Defense Play—(Note—All players should be 
taught defense play.) 

(a) Quick turns to right and left. Practice individu- 
ally. 

(6) Tackling—with special emphasis on timing. Work 
in groups of three, two acting as attack and one as de- 
fense. The attackers attempt to make successful passes 
through the defense. Interchange positions. Bring out 
handling and passing in the attack play as well as timing 
and passing in the defense play. 

(c) Clearing (as for near-goal shots). Formation as in 
(6) with defense clearing to right or left using quick, 
strong pass. Use imaginary goals. Bring out danger of 
backing into goalkeeper’s territory or obstructing the 
goalkeeper’s view of the play. 

(d) Stick hooking. Work in two’s with defense player 
attempting to hook the stick of the attacker and secure 
the puck. Reverse positions. 

4. Play.—Emphasizing defense play throughout. 


Lesson VIII 


1. Passing and Goal Shooting—With goalkeeper de- 
fending. Work in double-file formation in front of each 
goal, first two in each group being at end-zone lines. 
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First two skate to goal, passing puck at least three times 
before shooting for goal. Repeat with entire group. 

2. Lifting the Puck—(a) Demonstrate and explain 
pressure exerted on rear of blade. Body weight js 
slightly further back than in ordinary pass. Finish of 
stroke shows flat side of blade raised considerably ang 
body weight does not follow through. This is largely ap 
arm and wrist movement. The puck should not be lifted 
more than eight inches from the ice. 

(6) Practice form of stroke without puck. 

(c) Practice with puck, from standing position. Use 
circle formation with one or two persons in center to dis. 
tribute pucks. 

(d) Practice from moving position using obstacle, 
Work in groups of three (A, B,C). A skates with puck 
to B, trying to lift the puck over B’s stick, and sending 
it on to C. C repeats process. Interchange positions, 

3. Play—Emphasizing points practiced. 


Lesson IX 

1. Play Ice Hockey. 

2. Stick Handling (without watching puck).—Use 
shuttle-relay formation. 

3. Same as 2.—Have alternate groups act as defense, 
Emphasize defense watching movements of attacker to 
determine direction of evasion. 

4. Play—Emphasizing short and accurate passes, 


alignment of positions, and on-side play, also variety of 
goal shots. 


5. Indoor Discussion of Rules. 


Lesson X 
1. Play ice hockey. 


2. Each group, or team, plan a definite team play to | 


start from center face-off. 

3. Play, attempting to use these plays in the game. 
Check on success of play (a) by having each group dem- 
onstrate and explain plan; (5) by asking criticism from 
the remaining groups. 

4. Work out plans for play to start from face-off on 
goal line—each group working individually. 

5. Attempt to use these in play, starting at goal line 
to give opportunity. Check on success, as in 3. 

6. Play and stress (a) team play and interdependence; 
(6) defense clearing near goal. 


Lesson Xl 


1. Review Briefly—(a) Skate, stop and turn, for 
speed; (6) Quick turns right and left; (c) Skating back- 
ward. 

2. Goal Shooting (practice for wing players, but given 
to all players because they will not have determined pref- 
erences for positions in this short time).—Use goalkeeper 
and opposing forwards. Center starts the puck at the 
zone line—other forwards skating just behind, in posi- 
tion—and skates toward goal. Five yards from goal she 
makes a quick pass to either the left or the right wing, 
who, with an even sharper shot, sends the puck to the 
goal. The three players wait for rebound from goal- 
keeper, center dropping back slightly. All players work 
in groups of three. Use both goals. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Mr. Herman J. Norton, Rochester, New York, and his staff, 
during the spring months, got out a weekly mimeographed bulle- 
tin called Playmore, devoted to the interests of the New Era 
classes in health and physical education under the Board of 
Education. This covers different outdoor and indoor programs to 
help provide for the emergency in education. 

>. & 

Dr. A. S. Lamb, Director, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, McGill University, Montreal, Canada, has just written 
a valuable, suggestive pamphlet entitled “Posture-Body Me- 
chanics,” published by the Canadian Council of Child and 
Family Welfare, Council House, Ottawa, Canada. 

e £ £ 

The American Sports Publishing Company has published the 
second edition of the Official Rules for Softball, Playgroundball, 
Diamondball, No. 12R in the Spalding’s Athletic Library Series. 
These rules were stimulated by the Joint Rules Committee repre- 
senting a number of national organizations interested in getting 
uniformity. P. Goldsmith Sons Co. also publish these rules. 

© 

Miss Mary Coleman, with a strong faculty, has built a 
splendid teacher-training major in physical education at the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. She has 
an excellent building, well equipped with all facilities, in- 
cluding a beautiful pool. Through C.W.A. funds she has con- 
structed a splendid nine-hole golf course, adjacent to her 
building, with splendid playing fields. 

* * * 


Several improvements of physical plant at The Pennsylvania 
State College have been made for the present year, namely, the 
construction of steel stands for football; reconstruction, by 
drains and resurfacing, of running track; the building of four 
additional tennis courts; and, the installation of a steel basket 
system of approximately 2,300 baskets, in the men’s Recreation 
Hall. ° 


< e # 

Emil Rath, Director of Physical Education in Indianapo- 
lis, is getting out some excellent suggestive material to his 
staff. I am glad to see him emphasizing the squad method 
in physical education, also the need for finding scales to 
rate the boys and girls. Both these bulletins of achievement 
scales and suggestions for conducting physical education 
activities by means of the squad method are helpful. 

- & 

Different cities stand out prominently for special items of 
extra note. City Director Kadel’s program in swimming in 
Wilmington, Delaware, deserves special notice. With but few 
available school facilities he has used all public and private tanks 
and pools, indoor and outdoor, and through a splendid organiza- 
tion and program, makes it possible that every school boy and 
girl shall have an opportunity to enjoy aquatic sports. There 
is an active Red Cross life saving program. 

Philadelphia merits special mention for many things of which 
I shall speak of just one at this time: the big after-school play- 
ground and intramural program. 

The health education program at Binghamton, N. Y., deserves 
honorable mention. 

The evening social recreation programs of Cleveland and 
Kansas City are worthy of study. 

a 


If you want to see a splendid, well-rounded, city health 
and physical education organization and program, go to 
Providence, R. I. This is not only due to the fine leadership 
of our good friend, Dr. C. B. Lewis, but also to the fine help, 
support, and vision of Superintendent A. J. Stoddard and 
Deputy Superintendent Erik A. Anderson. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 
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Many Y.M.C.A. Directors of Physical Education have ¢ol- 
laborated effectively with those officially responsible for the agq- 
ministration of Federal and state work relief funds by suggesting 
ways and means whereby the Y.M.C.A. could cooperate in plan- 
ning and carrying forward programs of adult education for the 
unemployed and others. These programs include not only edu- 
cational classes of a more formal nature, but in many communi- 
ties instruction is given in health and hygiene, games, all forms 
of sports and athletic activities, swimming and life saving, and 
leadership training institutes for those wishing to qualify them- 
selves as volunteer recreation workers. 


x * x 


The Montclair, N. J.,. Y.M.C.A. Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, under the leadership of A. K. Franklin, Physical Director, 
after many years of conducting institutes for the training of 
recreational leaders for church and community service, experi- 
mented with an institute on leadership in dramatics. This proved 
a very popular innovation and is indicative of the enlarging scope 


of the leisure-time program promoted by the “Y” throughout 
the country. 








 : 


R. E. Laveaga, author of a textbook on volleyball and one 
of the liveliest promoters of this increasingly popular game, 
is conducting an institute for the training of coaches, referees, 
and others interested in improving the quality of play. The 
course is conducted at the Huntington Branch Y.M.C.A. in 
Boston with regular enrollment for which a registration fee 
is charged. The class meets regularly each week and is at- 
tended by physical directors, coaches, and laymen from the 
greater Boston area. 

a 

Just received the splendid little handbook, Intramural Athletics, 
from director Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. It is a 
helpful booklet. Samuel is developing a big and busy program of 
intramurals. 

i: * 


It has been helpful and inspirational to get the reports 
from Harold Herkimer, Niagara Falls, N. Y., telling of the 
variety of activities carried on in that city. The dental 
hygiene program is most progressive. The whole program 
of health service, supervision, health education, physical edu- 
cation, athletics, and safety is taken care of. 

ek oe 


Buffalo public schools have one of the finest stadiums in the 
country with a splendid well drained field and one of the finest 
cinder tracks. But the seating facilities are unusual—20,000, yes, 
twenty thousand individual seats—no sitting on concrete. 

* * * 


Every city is distinctive in some particular. Buffalo has many 
fine aspects to its well rounded, thoroughly educational program. 
But when educational administrators, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals ask where they can study a fine example of the adminis- 
tration of athletics from the educational point of view, I refer 
them to Buffalo. Athletics in Buffalo is administered as a part 
of physical education; it is an administrative unit at the central 
office. Ellis H. Champlin, Director of Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools, has sent me a manual outlining the admin- 
istration of athletics. It is most progressive and impressive. 

* ££ 2 


The Western section at Buffalo gave a Ted Shawn evening 
with his men dancers. The auditorium was crowded with standing 
room only. There were over two thousand present, others turned 
away. It was a great evening. Shawn gave a most effective 
and sensible talk about the significance of the dance. 
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New York State has one of the finest state health and phys- 
ical education organizations in the country. Doctors, dentists, 
nurses, in fact, all those in schools in charge of the physical wel- 
fare of children come together as they should in annual meetings 
at the time of the section meetings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. There were excellent programs this year. Herman 
Norton did much to build this effective state association. Ellis 
Champlin has been State President this year and has given excel- 


lent leadership. 
* * x 


The Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation produced, last spring, a “Study of Girls’ Athletic 
Associations in High Schools.” There has been a tremen- 
dous response to this, showing it is meeting a real need. 
Florence Somers and a large committee of representative 
people were responsible, so that we feel that it presents a 
truly sound plan for that - hata 


Another much needed book entitled Partners in Play has been 
published by the National Recreation Association. It shows 
what recreation activities young men and young women can enjoy 
together. With the new leisure, this problem of providing pro- 
grams and activities for young men and women is most chal- 


lenging. 
* kK Ok 


Mr. A. W. Hobt of the University of Tennessee is taking 
a great deal of interest in the development of a state-wide 
program in the state of Tennessee. He is chairman of a 
State Committee, along with Miss Tommie Reynolds and 
Mr. Gene McMurray, and they have just presented a splendid 
report with recommendations. 

* * * 

Our good friend, Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, University of 
Michigan, has just prepared a very fine book entitled Introduction 
to Physical Education, published by A. S. Barnes & Company. 
The most important phases of physical education are condensed 
and presented according to the latest thought. It should serve 
as a valuable text- and reference book. 

* * * 

There is a wonderful set-up of health and physical education 
at Penn State College. It is a school and not a department. The 
head is a dean as well as a director: “That the Department of 
Physical Education of the College shall on and after July 1, 
1930, be organized as a School under the title of the ‘School of 
Physical Education and Athletics,’ the administrative officer of 
said School to be the Director of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, with the same status and the same general responsibilities 
and duties as attached to the deanship of the other schools of 
the College. The Director will be responsible for the initiation 
and prosecution of an adequate and proper program of physical 
education, including intercollegiate and intracollegiate games and 
sports. He shall be charged with the nomination of members of 
the staff of the School and with the assignment of their proper 
responsibilities and the direction of their activities. He shall be 
responsible as are the other deans, for the proper budgeting for 
all funds and for the administration of the School budget. He 
shall advise and counsel with the Board of Athletic Control in 
all matters of policy and procedure affecting intercollegiate ath- 
letics, and in the selection of such members of the staif of the 
School as may be concerned with the coaching of intercollegiate 
athletic teams. All members of the staff, including those who 
are engaged in the coaching of intercollegiate athletic teams, 
shall be employed as members of the academic staff of the Col- 
lege, and shall be responsible to the administration of the College 
and the Board of Trustees in the same manner as are the em- 
Ployees of other schools of the College.” 

* * * 

Here is great news and it is most encouraging and shows 
you the new trend upward. V. S. Blanchard, Director of 
Health and Physical Education in Detroit, writes: 

“It is true that the salary schedule for Detroit teachers 
has been restored, together with normal salary increases. 
This has done a great deal toward restoring the morale of 
our teachers.” 
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The following paragraphs are quoted from a newsy letter by 
Mr. Charles W. Nethaway, President of the Health and Physical 
Education Association of Western Pennsylvania. They refer to 
the annual fall meeting of the Association. 


“Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, the guest speaker, in addressing 
the general session on October 19 on the subject, “Which Way 
Physical Education,” made, what many of us thoroughly believe, 
a real contribution to up-to-date physical education literature. 
Dr. Williams promises early publication of this paper. The bal- 
ance of the program was of a high order, and held the more 
than six hundred city and county school teachers until the very 
end of the session.” 


“The Saturday morning session presented a most worth-while 
program with two outstanding features. The first of these was a 
discussion and demonstration entitled, ‘Adaptability of the New 
German Work to Our Physical Education Program.’ The demon- 
stration in itself was of such outstanding merit that we all feel 
that it would bear repetition for our National Convention next 
April. The second item was the panel discussion, ‘Recreation 
Challenges Physical Education in Our Schools,’ with Doctor 
Williams as the leader. The discussion panel was made up of 
administrators and leaders in physical education in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Discussions were spirited, and the stimulation to think- 
ing on the problems confronting physical education in the present 
changing social order was definite and pointed.” 

* * * 


Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Director of Physical Education 
at Mills College, California, has developed an excellent pro- 
gram based upon the latest and best educational procedures. 
The new Physical Education Syllabus, September 1934, gives 
an excellent outline of her splendid organization and pro- 
gram. Mills College has a beautiful practical building with 
a lovely outdoor swimming pool. Miss Cassidy has been an 
active leader in the organization of the Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women. 

Mills College is doing much in the field of dancing. Tina 
Flade has been engaged to teach all of their dancing classes 
and Miss Cassidy reports it is a thrilling experience. 

* * * 

The Newark Evening News of November 27 contains an 
article entitled, “Grayheads Step to Old-Time Tunes at Newark’s 
First Folk Festival.” J. E. Rogers was present and reports a gay 
time in which two hundred pairs of feet stepped to old-fashioned 
toe-tickling music. It was the initial gathering of the Newark 
Folk Festival Council, held at the Weequahic High School. Other 
dances will follow in a series representing different nationalities. 
Miss Mary Wood Hinman gave a talk on the value of folk dances 
from a recreational viewpoint. Congratulations are due Mr. 
Randall D. Warden, chairman of the committee in charge of this 
entertainment which was under the auspices of the Newark Phys- 
ical Education Association. 

» 2 * 


“Health Rays,” the publication of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, is one of the 
best publications of its kind. It is printed and contains much 
practical material. 

: + * 

Hundreds of middle aged men and over, not now in Y.M.C.A. 
membership who are in business and professional pursuits, are 
under par physically. Ordinarily the ailments among this group 
of men are related to overweight, underweight, elevated arterial 
and psychic tensions, digestive disturbances, poor elimination, 
and anxiety neuroses. Experience has shown that all of these 
ailments are correctable and respond very favorably to prescribed 
procedures including diet, exercise, and relaxation taken in mod- 
eration and in a social atmosphere. Many of these men for 
various reasons cannot be enticed to enter a regular gym class. 
They are devoid of physical skills, have awkward bodies, poor 
posture, and cannot run, jump, or play games. A new form of 
training must be created for them and then sold to them. 

Under the leadership of George W. Garniss, Physical Director, 
Jersey City, N. J., the following plan was devised. It embraces 
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a new arrangement of training coordinated with a defined set 
of laboratory tests. It simply means that a group of men will 
be carefully picked for the training course, thoroughly examined, 
physically and chemically. 

The laboratory examination will include observations of the 
four blood elements most markedly influenced by diet and exer- 
cise. They are the red and white corpuscles, the polynucleated 
cells, and the haemoglobin value. The five characteristics of the 
urine that show the interrelated efficiency of the fundamental 
processes of digestion, circulation, respiration, and elimination 
will also be observed and recorded. These blood and urine factors 
together with blood-pressure readings and heart-action observa- 
tions will serve as the basis for the exercise and diet procedures. It 
is hoped that the whole plan will serve to stimulate the interests 
of the participants in better health, a greater appreciation of phys- 
ical education values, and a greater desire for the Association’s 
physical training service. 

To those who administer in this training course much will be 
gained in the name of scientific physical education. The periodic 
findings will be used as a basis for studying comparatively the 
results of the work prescribed. 

—From report of Jersey City Sr. Administration Com. Mtg. 

: * « 

Rochester, Philadelphia, and other cities have open showers 
for girls. 

* *x* * 


I have had the privilege of visiting Newcomb College 
where the game of Newcomb originated. It is a very fine 
college for girls. The indoor and outdoor facilities for 
health, physical education, and recreation for its 640 girls 
are splendid. Miss Florence A. Smith is director. Other 
members of the faculty are Lucy Richardson, Elizabeth Ma- 
lone, Marion Broer. There is a three-year required program 
with electives for seniors. Many seniors continue, making 
almost a four-year program. Activity periods come twice 
a week. Newcomb College has given splendid influence to- 


ward the promotion of fine recreational programs for girls 
in the Southland. 


* * * 


Gilbert Loebs is Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
at Colby College, Maine. 


* * * 


The Cincinnati Alumni Chapter of the Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity has arranged a very fine series of monthly meetings 
and programs. They have some excellent numbers. On Novem- 
ber 3 the topic was “Art Appreciation and Art in Physical Edu- 
cation” and on January 5 it is “Music Appreciation and Music 
in Physical Education.” The officers are: L. Maurice Crotty, 
President, and Lloyd Olmstead, Secretary. 

: & + 


Thanksgiving Day, November 29, was the home-coming 
of the Normal College, A.G.U. It was an occasion of great 
rejoicing and there was an excellent program that lasted all 
day Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 29th, 30th, and 3ist; 
but the high spot was the testimonial dinner to Emil Rath 
by the alumni and friends, testifying to his long service to 
physical education and to the A.G.U. College. 

* * * 


The University of Minnesota Physical Education Department 
of Teacher Training is doing a splendid job in the placement of 


its students. Here are some excerpts from a letter received from 
R. A. Piper: 


“You may be interested in our situation. . . . Many men 
were placed since our letter was sent out. . . . From all reports 
the men who obtained positions this year are doing very well. 
In most cases they are organizing new programs of physical edu- 
cation or improving on old systems.” 


This is a splendid idea and project. Every teacher-training 
institution should compile a complete educational and training 
record of every one of its graduating students for distribution to 


superintendents and principals. This helps employment and place- 
ment. 


a 
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Mr. N. P. Neilson of Stanford University writes: “The firg 
book with Hetherington is coming along nicely. The first draft 
should be completed by the middle of January.” 

x + °* 


Texas is making wonderful. progress in physical education, 
Dr. D. K. Brace writes: “The standards which our State Depart. 
ment of Education has set up*for accrediting schools in health 
and physical education are contained in Bulletin 334, July, 1934, 
on Standards and Activities of the Division of Supervision, pages 
75-82. A post card from you to the Division of Supervision of 
the State Department of Education, Capitol Station, Austin, 
would bring you a copy of these standards. 

“Our State Department is really serious about putting these 
new standards into practice, and our State Superintendent be- 
lieves that every teacher, whether teaching physical education or 
not, should have six semester hours in health and physical edu- 
cation. However, the requirement of a minimum of six semester 
hours in health and physical education applies only to teachers 
who have to teach one period. These new standards have 
already had a very beneficial effect. A number of teachers came 
to the many summer schools here in Texas to take courses in 
health and physical education which will enable them to meet 
the new standards. The State Department is taking the position 
that teachers of health and physical education must be as ade- 
quately trained as teachers of other subjects. 

“The situation as regards health and physical education in 
Texas is very promising at present. We could have filled many 
more positions if we had had more graduates, and our enrollment 
in both sessions of the past summer session was up about 100 
per cent. We had something over six hundred course registrations 
this summer with two classes of one hundred each.” 


* * x 


Miss Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Girls’ Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of Detroit, has for the past 
years been working on a splendid integration program which 
is now coming into rapid completion and fruition. Miss 
Collins represents a fine type of leadership in bringing the 
newest and best in education to our profession of physical 
education. 


* * * 


At last, Neilson and Cozens, of California, have gotten out 
their Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for Boys 
and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools. This is a 
publication by the California State Department of Education, 
1934. We quote a paragraph from the foreword: 

“The need for more accurate measures of pupil achievement in 
physical education activities is apparent. A review of the litera- 
ture on measurement in physical education indicates a special need 
for achievement scales in the great variety of activities which form 
the working tools of the profession. Achievement scales set up 
according to scientific, statistical procedures will be of invalua- 
ble assistance to administrators and teachers in promoting a 
purposeful program because they provide useful information about 
the capacities and abilities of pupils.” 

This is a very practical book in the field of tests and measure- 
ments. We need these achievement standards. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Noel H. Petree of the Jones Junior High School of 
Toledo, Ohio, is doing some splendid intensive work in phys- 
ical education, especially in the field of intramurals. He has 
worked out some interesting true and false statements in 
regard to soccer, speedball, and other activities. 

* * * 


Minnesota has a very active physical and health education 
section of the Minnesota Education Association. At their last 
meeting, November, 1934, more than three hundred were at the 
Friday noon luncheon and more than five hundred at the meeting 
in the Armory in the afternoon. There was a splendid program 
of good talks and there were many practical demonstrations. 
There is a fine esprit de corps in the Twin Cities and they always 
have fine programs and large attendance. 
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first The results of a very interesting study of thirty-six univer- 
draft sities and colleges training teachers in physical education was 
published in the October News Letter of the National Physical 
Education Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This W 
study shows what degrees are now being given in physical edu- CAPEZIO F OOT EAR 
tion. ; d what the tendency is—whether a B.S. in Education 
cation an 
dart- or a B.S. in Physical Education or a plain B.S. without any 66 The BEST by TEST 99 
-alth designation. 
934, x * * : 
ages Miss Ruth Murray has for many years been connected 
nof § with the training of physical education teachers for the public es 
stin, schools of Detroit. She is head of the women’s work at Wayne 
University, which was formerly the Detroit City College. , 
hese es @ Correct slippers are absolutely necessary for best 
be- § Miss Eline von Borries of Goucher College certainly has made . ‘ — 
hor § a national contribution to the sports life of girls and women results. Capezio Footwear is specialized for Spe- 
edu- of this country. For years, as Chairman of the Basketball Com- ialists! - 
ester mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section, she has carried the heavy cialists! There are models for ovary “ype of exer 
hers load with executive ability and has given fine leadership, and cise and activity—each with exclusive features. 
lave is now Chairman of the Women’s Athletic Section. , , . 
ame kok Extra wear in every pair, and the modest prices 
sin § i : 
Panzer College unveiled the Henry Panzer Memorial . i] 
ar rtain I ! 
“i j Tablet on Saturday afternoon, May 5, 1934. Henry Panzer was shines ” > praeee 
: re : a great pioneer, a thorough student, and an effective leader. 
*x* * * 
.~ j Elmer Berry, Director of the International Y.M.C.A. School 
of Physical Education, Geneva, Switzerland, is returning home 
any ¢ . 
nent i this summer and will be at Springfield College. 
100 i * *,*% 
ions Miss Marianna Packer, State Normal School, Trenton, New 
' Jersey, and her capable faculty and colleagues are building a 
; splendid four-year major in physical education. There are many 
state teachers’ colleges that have excellent four-year majors in 











physical education. Some of them are La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Cortland, New York; West Chester, Slip- 
pery Rock, and E. Stroudsburg, Pa. There are many others, too 
numerous to mention. 






TAP SLIPPERS 


Created expressly for Tap 
Dancing. Black kid strap 
model, $2.85. Patent Leath- 
er tie model, $2.95 and 
$3.95. Taps free. 


New “MASTER” Taps, com- 
plete with Master nails, 75c 
per pair. 


* * * 


George F. Hendricks, State Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Delaware, is doing much in the promotion of play days 
throughout the state. These play days are excellent demon- 
strations and interest the parents and citizenry. They are 
doing much to interpret the modern program of physical 
education and to show what schools are doing. They dem- 
onstrate that physical education is not muscle building nor 
basketball nor just field events. Delaware has been success- 
fully promoting these play days for a number of years. 

: * = 





For gym, nature and in- 
terpretive dancing. Fawn 
or grey suede, $1:20. 
Black kid, $1.35. 


The excellent suggestion has been made that our National 
A.P.E.A. begin to collect archives which will contain early records, 


be 
' 
SO, OR POT a RS 


RHYTHMIK SANDAL 


up | photographs, and materials illustrating the growth of our pro- 
ua- | fession in this country. The other day I received from Dr. W. G. 
, oa Anderson a syllabus for Connecticut that was published over 
out forty years ago, in 1893. Besides archives, we should have a 


museum containing samples of early costumes. I am sure that Send for free catalog showing com- 


poi 























Ire- § Dr. D. A. Sargent, Dr. E. H. Arnold, and Miss Amy Homans plete line of shoes, accessories and 
and many other pioneers have left some very interesting records, costumes. Special discount on group 
: photographs, and mementoes that should be collected into a mu- purchases. 
seum. Here is a fine contribution to be made by our National 
of Association before it is too late. Such material often is scattered 
ys- E after the death of our pioneers. 
has ** & 
= : Walter E. Short, City Director of Trenton, New Jersey, 
Bs is always doing splendid things. . Instead of having one big, 
q city, mass play day, he has had successful May, health, and 
ion play days at each school. They have been well attended by 
ast parents and have done much to interpret an up-to-date phys- aa Gk anaes ae a Py nyt 
the ical education program. . Ps 
ing . New York Store: Hollywood Office: 
im Dr. A. D. Browne, George Peabody College, has a great hobby 229 W. S2nd St. 2015 N. Vermont Ave. 
ns, which has become a real vocation. Like Zuppke of Illinois, he Agencies in Principal Cities 
Lys is a real painter, painting pictures that are exhibited and even 
bought ! 
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“How We Do It” 








Home Duck Pin Bowling 
I feng following article describes a game which was first used by 

Mr. Howard Humiston, Bowling Alley Manager of the 
Y.M.C.A. at New Haven, Connecticut. 

I have seen the game played in a number of homes where it 
has been enjoyed by members of the family. It has caused so 
many favorable comments that I thought it ought to be made 
known to persons interested in games. 

THE GAME 

Required space, eight feet square. Can be installed in the 
cellar, game room, or garage. 

This is a game of skill, exercise, and entertainment, derived 
from the popular, nation-wide sport of duck pin bowling. In 
fact, due to the use of regulation duck pins and ball the scores of 
the game are very similar to the game from which it is derived. 

The advantages of a game of this type over many other forms 
of home sports are due to the small amount of space required; 
the ease with which the game can be set up; the unlimited num- 
ber who can participate; and the extreme competition that 
results from either individual or team matches. 

This game has a strong appeal to those who are trying to 
improve their real bowling game, as it enables them to see at very 
close range the position of the pins, and the action of the ball 
after it hits the pins. The knowledge of bowling is, therefore, 
increased for all those who participate, and increased knowledge 
generally means increased ability. 

The equipment for this game may consist of old pins and ball 
which have been rejected for use on a local bowling alley. Such 
equipment may be secured without charge or at a small cost. 

THE PLay 

The ball, which is suspended by a wire from overhead, is 
drawn over line AB back of the No. 10 pin and pushed forward. 
To hit the pins correctly the ball should be directed so that on 
the return swing it strikes between the No. 1 and 2, or 1 and 3 
pins. 

After the ball hits the pins the momentum of the swinging 
ball will carry it back over the line AB where the bowler should 
catch the ball. When the pins that were knocked down stop 
rolling they should be removed from the line of play and the 
participant is ready to deliver the second stroke. 

The second and third attempts are played the same as the first 
except that a slight variation is made in delivering the ball accord- 
ing to the pins remaining standing. 


bb oB] 


Foul Line 








EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM 

Regulation duck pins are set at standard distances. 

Dotted circle a shows position of regulation five-inch bowling 
ball as normally suspended. 

Full-line circle b shows position of ba!l as held back of foul 
line. 

The curved dotted line connecting full-line circle b with the 
dotted-line circle c shows the approximate path of the ball on 
forward throw as already explained. The dotted circle c shows 
the bowling ball in contact with pin No. 1. 
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RULES 

1. Players must stand back of foul line AB. 

2. The ball must not hit any pins on the forward throw, Only 
pins downed, on return swing shall count. 

3. The ball must be caught after it returns over line AB, jf 
this is not done, the ball will swing forward again and possibly 
knock down more pins. Pins knocked down in this manner shal] 
not count and shall be reset. 

4. Pins knocked over by a rolling pin are legitimate and care 
should be taken so that all pins are not removed until they have 
stopped moving. 

5. Pins lying down shall be removed so that they will not 
interfere with the remaining pins or ball. 

6. Scoring of the game is exactly the same as in the National 
Duck Pin Bowling Game. 


Wm. R. Fenstemacher 
Dep’r. oF PuysicaL Epvucation, 
Y.M.C.A., New Haven, Conn. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Intramural Set-Up 


WE HAVE been doing a great deal of experimenting with 
various types of intramural activities here at Janesville the 
past two or three years. We have struck something this year 
in the way of a water game which is very simple and which has 
proved very appealing and popular to our boys in the intramural 
leagues. We would like to offer this game to others fortunate 
enough to have pools who are striving to perfect an intramural 
organization. 

We have a student body here at Janesville of some 1,500 
boys and girls, divided about half and half. Some years ago it 
was noted that mass athletics would be the need of the future 
school rather than athletics for a small, select body of boys who 
would carry on an interschool program. Hence, a deliberate ef- 
fort was made to stress intramural activities until now we have 
an outstanding system. 

From this point on, this paper concerns only the boys’ pro- 
gram. We offer every boy in school participation in touch foot- 
ball, cross country, and swimming during the fall. During the 
winter we offer skating, basketball, waterball, free throwing, and 
basket shooting. In the spring we have kittenball, track, golf, 
tennis, archery, horseshoes, and volleyball. 

We are fortunate in having an excellent basis of competition 
in our school administrative set-up. The school is organized in 
some sixty advisory groups which meet three days a week twice 
a day and two days a week three times a day. We use this 
division as a basis for competition. Each advisory group is rep- 
resented in each of the activities listed above. We organize the 
advisory groups in the two upper classes into one league and those 
of the under classes into a second league. Percentages are kept 
in each league on both a point and a win basis for each league. 
At the conclusion of each season in each activity we run the 
league leader in that activity of one league against the winner 
of the other league as a means of stimulating additional interest. 
These games do not figure in our final computation of points, 
however, we feel competition over a period of meetings will not 
be equal. Additional interest is aroused by talks before the 
entire student body on various activities played and by assembly 
programs where teams compete before the student body. We 
keep our basketball bleachers up during the winter to accom- 
modate those who wish to see games in the gymnasium, and our 
pool and campus afford ample room for spectators. We often 
have almost as many spectators at our intramural games as we do 
at some of our interschool games. We run a great deal of pub- 
licity in our school paper and our local paper about our program, 
winners, coming events, etc. 

As I have said in this article, percentage is based not only on 
winning but on participation, sportsmanship, completeness of 
team, etc. Each group which has its team complete and ready to 
play on time is given so many points; so many points are sub- 
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tracted if unnecessary roughness or disqualification of any of its 
players results; so many points are awarded for winning ; and 
so many points are subtracted for forfeiture of any kind. _Each 
participant must be scholastically eligible. That eligibility is 
taken every six weeks. At the end of the year, a handsome 
trophy, which is truly a beauty, is given the winning advisory 
group. The group which has the most points at the end of the 
intramural year is judged winner. That group may keep the 
trophy in its advisory room the entire year. 

We have been stressing water sports here as well as swimming 
the past three years. Consequently, swimming abilities have im- 
proved immensely over that period of time. About 95 per cent 
of the boys can swim fairly well. Up until this year we had no 
water sport suited for the pool. Swimming events proved success- 
ful but we found that they could not be strung over a long period 
of time because of the wide difference in the ability of the boys 
in speed swimming of various kinds. Water polo was not suited 
because of its equipment and its rules. So we set out to organize 
a game wherein rules would be practically nil and where the boy 
would not need outstanding ability in swimming and where some 
of his desire for contact could be satisfied. 

We called the game “waterball” and formulated rules. The 
game instantly took and the boys often meet after swimming 
practice after school and play. Our tank is 60’x20’ with a 
shallow end of two feet and a deep end of eight feet. We find 
these rules very ample and find the game one in which everyone 
is interested. We have our poolroom full of spectators to watch 
every scheduled game. 

The following are the rules: 

1. Ball may be advanced in any direction in any manner— 
viz., throwing, batting, kicking, swimming. 

2. A goal is scored when the ball is placed in the trough 
at either end of the pool while the referee counts to ten as one 
and two and three, etc. 

- 3. There is no foul possible except slugging while in the 
water—that foul means disqualification. 

4. The ball is out-of-bounds when: 

a) The ball goes out of the pool without immediately re- 
entering the water. 

b) Some player out of the water touches the ball. 

5. A player may get out and in the water but must not 
touch the ball when out of the water. 

6. The ball may only be touched by a player in the water. 

a) In the water means that some part of his body is under 
the surface of the water whether a leg, hand, or torso. 

7. The ball is placed in play at the beginning of the game 
by lining the teams up behind their goals and throwing the ball 
in play at the thirty-foot mark. 

8. Teams change goals after each score. 

9. Games are twenty minutes long—ten-minute half—two 
minutes between halves. 

10. Seven men on a team. 

11. Games start at 12:20 and end at 12:45. 

12. Permit substitution only at half time unless one team 
is short of men. 

Pat Dawson, 
Director OF ATHLETICS, 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
: 2 & 


Phi Delta Pi Fraternity Provides Health Work at Camp 
for Underprivileged 
—— little girls between the ages of nine and 
eleven years were the guests of Phi Delta Pi, women’s pro- 
fessional physical education fraternity, at Camp Brosius, the 
American Gymnastic Union Summer Camp, Elkhart Lake, Wis- 
consin, for two weeks in July of this year. They have taken 
home with them the memory of the most healthful and enjoy- 
able vacation they have ever known. 

The children were selected by social service workers in Mil- 
waukee and were recommended by the Summer Outing Fund of 
that city. Most of them came from large families, having little 
or no income, due to unemployment. 

Before coming to Camp Brosius the girls were given a medical 
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Leotards, $1.85 


There are innumerable uses for 
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suit. Low sun back. Cotton num- 
bers are carried in black, flesh and 
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Leoway Sandal, $3.25 


Here is the best of the all around, long wearing sandals 
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sole, $1. 
With crepe rubber sole, $1.50. a8 
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examination by a Milwaukee City Health Physician. The staff 
members of the Phi Delta Pi Camp gave them a thorough phys- 
ical examination upon arrival. At the end of the camp session, 
each staff member (in charge of four girls), recorded her obser- 
vations of the children as to their health habits, their personal 
traits and characteristics, and their reaction to the Camp pro- 
gram. Recommendations were then made to the social workers 
having charge of the families, so that “follow-up” work can be 
done to the best interest of the health and general welfare of 
the children. 





Underprivileged children at Phi Delta Pi Fraternity Camp, Elkhart Lake, 
Wisconsin. Note the spinal curvatures evident in this group. 


The facts that were revealed in a compilation of statistics 
taken from the records of the campers, are convincing of the 
great need of these girls for out-of-door camp life. The number 
of children in the families ranged from eleven to two, with an 
average of five children to a family. Five mothers and one 
father were deceased. Two fathers and one mother had aban- 
doned the home and family. One father was epileptic, and 
another had « broken back. 

The City Physician of Milwaukee discovered that eight chil- 
dren had palpable glands, six had enlarged tonsils, one had in- 
fected tonsils, one had a heart condition, one had an asthmatic 
condition, one had defective vision, and one had an enlarged 
thyroid gland. The examination given by the Camp nurse dis- 
closed a general need of attention to the children’s teeth, and 
that seven of the girls apparently had anemia. Upon weighing 
the individuals when they arrived at camp, it was learned that 
twenty-two of them were below average weight, and that two 
of them were above average weight, according to Dr. Wood’s 
height and weight tables. Fourteen children were more than 
ten pounds below average weight. The posture examination 
showed that twenty-three of the twenty-four children had 
lateral curvatures and that eleven had antero-posterior curvatures 
of the spine. 

These appalling facts were taken into consideration in plan- 
ning the Camp program. Food which provided much nourish- 
ment was furnished the children, each of whom consumed an 
average of more than one quart of milk per day, not to speak 
of the many slices of whole-wheat and rye bread, fresh Wisconsin 
butter, cereals, fruits, vegetables, etc. Ice cream was, however, 
the most popular dish. 

Two short swimming periods and other recreational activity 
made the mid-day sunbath and the afternoon rest period, welcome 
relaxation. The girls were very fond of singing, and learned 
some harmonica orchestrations. Field trips and nature-study 
hikes were a new experience which were eagerly taken part in 
by the girls who had had so little opportunity to see and to 
study the birds, trees, flowers, insects, and stars. A  fifteen- 
minute health talk was given the children daily. 

The beneficial effect of the Camp program was proved by the 
fact that the children gained many pounds in weight, and ap- 
peared to be a decidedly happier and healthier group when they 
reluctantly departed from camp for their homes. One child 
gained 8 pounds, one 6 pounds, one 5% pounds, one 5 pounds, 
etc., while only 3 lost as much as 1 pound. The average gain 
in weight per child during the two weeks at camp, was 2.46 
pounds. There have been many letters of appreciation to Phi 
Delta Pi from the children and their parents, as well as from 
outstanding persons in the profession of physical education. Miss 
Idamae Pipp, Supervisor of the Summer Outing Fund, said, 
“From my observation, your Phi Delta Pi Camp offered by far 
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the most beneficial program of any camp to which we send 
Milwaukee boys and girls.” 

This first camp to be inaugurated and directed by members 
of this professional group of women physical educators is byt 
a beginning of the work to be done in carrying out the national 
project of Phi Delta Pi. With the loyal support of the mem. 
bership, plans are being formulated to continue this health work 
for needy children, on a larger scale, for a longer period of time. 
Scientific factors will be installed in the program, and follow-up 
contacts made with the children. Records will show what actiyj. 
ties promote the best results in the lives of a few of the millions 
of underprivileged children whose resources are too limited to 
enjoy their most precious heritage, health! 

H. Doris Rall 
Put DELTA P1 CAMP MANacgr 
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Crossball 


| pan game developed through the doubling up of two gym classes 
one day last winter in the Knoxville Junior High School, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., and the interest was great enough to displace basketball 
in intramurals. 

This game is a variation of volleyball, and volleyball rules 
apply except as follows. 

The floor is divided into four courts with volleyball nets. 
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The ball is served from the circles, which are four feet in 
diameter. 

The server, standing within the circle, may serve the ball into 
any of the other three courts. (The server may be assisted by 
one of his players on the serve.) The ball must clear the net as 
in regular volleyball. 

The receiver may return the ball to any of the other three 
courts. (The ball must be played over the net on the third hit.) 

The game is very deceptive as no one knows just where the 
ball will go. It may start for one court and land in another, either 
intentionally or otherwise. Even the boy in the farthest corner 
must be alert. 

Scoring. —This is a defensive game and the more points scored 
against you the less chance you have of winning. 

When the ball hits the floor in team A’s court or team A hits 
the ball into the net or out-of-bounds, the point is scored against 
team A. A point is counted even on a side-out. 

The team first scoring ten points, or any determined number, 
terminates the game, the winner being the team with the lowest 
score. 

One valuable point in maintaining interest as the game prog- 
resses is the score. Keep it in plain view of the players. 

The teams rotate courts until each team has played in each 
court. Four games then would compose a match. The game can 
also be played on a time basis; i.e., five minutes in each court. 

This game has been played with as many as twenty boys per 
team, taking care of eighty boys at one time on a floor forty-five 
feet by eighty feet. 


Robert E. Bassett and 
Wilbur J. Fisher 
KNOXVILLE JuNIoR HicH ScHOOL, 
PrirTsBuRG, PA. 
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NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

The girls of Omaha Technical High School served as hostesses 
Saturday, December 8 for all the local high schools at the Annual 
Fall Sports Day. A volleyball tournament was the main feature 
of the day. Games, entertainment, and luncheon followed. 

A recreational institute was held in Omaha December 3-8 at 
the Y.M.C.A. and Jewish Community Center by the Omaha 
Council of Social Agencies, the Recreation Committee, and the 
City Board of Recreation. The institute was directed by Mr. 
J. R. Batchelor, District Representative of the National Recreation 
Association, and Mr. A. O. Anderson, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Rrecreation in Kansas City, Missouri. 

One hundred five individuals enrolled for the course with 
eighty attending the handicraft classes. The main purpose of 
the course was to train recreation leaders for the twelve recrea- 
tion centers in the city operating under F-.E.R.A. funds. The 
persons employed by these centers received full salaries while tak- 
ing the course. 

Local leaders throughout the winter will give further courses 
in the special crafts of music, dramatics, and athletics. 

Greetings to the members of the Nebraska State League of 
High School Girls’ Athletic Associations were issued by the 
President in the Nebraska High School Athlete, the official 
monthly publication of the High School Athletic Association. 

Events for the years’ activities were listed which included a 
state-wide play day, a week-end camp, basketball goal-shooting 
contest, and the annual meeting, besides the many parties, hikes, 
and sports programs engaged in by the local organizations. 

The officers of the Association for this year are: 

President—Miss Helen Kennedy, Norfolk 

Vice-President—Mrs. Jimmie Musselman, Omaha 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Ruth Schellburg, Nebraska City 

Executive Committee—Miss Sue Olney, North Platte; Miss 
Mildred Barrett, Minden; Miss Mabel Lee, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. ° 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Dettman 

The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
met in conjunction with the North Dakota Education Association 
in Fargo, November 7, 8, 9. 

From the standpoint of attendance, as well as inspiration 
and information, we feel we have closed an excellent convention. 
Dr. McCloy was an outstanding attraction, giving us all his 
time and assistance. Since the North Dakota Association is a 
young one in organization, we need much advice and Dr. McCloy 
was well able to help us solve our problems and to give us ideas 
for future work. Dr. McCloy also appeared on the general pro- 
gram and gave a very inspiring address. 

B. C. B. Tighe, Principal of the Fargo High School; J. N. 
Umess, Superintendent of Schools, Williston, North Dakota; 
Helen Katen, Executive Secretary of the North Dakota Tubercu- 
losis Association; and Fred Spalding, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Valley City, were other speakers 
who contributed to the interest and value of the program. 

Miss Della Marie Clark of the University of North Dakota, 
who was elected president for the coming year, urged member- 
ship in the American Physical Education Association and that 
all interested in the field of physical education should attend 
the convention in Omaha. 

The school demonstration was given before a capacity house. 
This demonstration gave all health and physical education work 
from the first grade through the senior high school. Many 
educators took time off between the sessions to remark on the 
excellence of the demonstration. This is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment for any chapter and the Fargo Physical Education Asso- 
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ciation feels justifiably proud of this attainment. 

P. E. Mickelson, retiring President of the North Dakota 
Health and Physical Education Association, who directed the 
entire sectional division of the physical education department, is 
to be commended for his efforts in arranging the programs. 
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ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 

The annual fall meeting of the State Association of Physical 
Education was held in conjunction with the State High School 
Association at the High School Conference at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. A very fine program which received many 
praiseworthy comments was attended by the largest group in 
the history of the organization. 

Dr. D. Oberteuffer gave the philosophical background at the 
general meeting. In section meetings various principals and 
teachers followed up the theme with the practical set-ups in their 
schools. 

Section V of the by-laws governing the state executive council 
was changed to read “The state executive council shall consist 
of the four officers of the state association, the state supervisor 
of physical education, and five additional members elected at the 
annual meeting.” 

The officers for the year 1934-35 elected at the meeting are: 

President—T. E. Royal, City Supervisor, Springfield 

lst Vice-President—Evelyn Nelson, High School, Kankakee 

2nd Vice-President—G. A. Haskins, Pontiac 

Secretary-Treasurer—Louis Kulcinski, Springfield. 

The members of the executive council are as follows: the 
newly elected officers named above; S. C. Staley, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Gilbert Carson, High School, Charleston; R. D. 
Brown, City Supervisor, Waukegan; C. E. Horton, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal; Pauline Knapp, High School, Oak 
Park; Evelyn Bielefeldt, Knox College, Galesburg; Mv~s. Vera 
Kraft-Noble, Illinois High School Athletic Association, Chicago; 
James H. Trees, High School, DeKalb. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

Mr. A. L. Trester, Secretary of the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association, stated at the Intramural Conference held at 
Purdue on November 23 and 24 that the Indiana High School 
Athletic Association contemplates conducting a study of the 
status of intramural athletics in the high schools of Indiana. 

A very helpful and constructive joint meeting of the Indiana 
Intercollegiate Coaches’ Association and the Faculty Representa- 
tives of the Indiana Intercollegiate Conference was held at 
Indianapolis on December 8. Studies of practices relating to 
sweater awards, pay of officials, complimentary tickets, intramural 
athletics, and other matters have begun under the direction of 
William Slyker, President of the Indiana Intercollegiate Coaches’ 
Association. Reports will be made at the spring meeting in 
Indianapolis on March 22. 

In connection with the studies undertaken by the Mid-West 
Association under the direction of Miss Helen N. Smith, the chair- 
men of the committees as announced by President Hazelton are: 

Stupy I—PuBs.iciziInc PuysicaAL EpucATION 

State Chairman—Arthur Strum. 

Subcommittee A—Committee on State Legislation: Chairman 
Fred Dickens, W. W. Patty, Mary Roddy, Helen Yeakel, Bertha 
Keller, and Homer Allen. 

Subcommittee B—Committee on Rural Districts: Chairman 
Frank Stafford, Clell Jackson, Ruth Loveall, Kenneth Carr, Fred 
Wilder, and S. L. Meyers. 

Subcommittee C—Committee on Urban Districts: Chairman 
Paul Wolf, Catherine Thompson, Mildred Kelley, Henry Meyer, 
Esther Rice, and Blair Bullion. 
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Subcommittee D—Committee on Statistics: Chairman Kay) 
Bookwalter, Jane Fox, Helen B. Schleman, Paul Williams, Audrey 
Divine. 

Stupy II]—OrGANIZATION AND PROMOTION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONg 

State Chairman.—Clara Fedler. 

Subcommittee A: Elizabeth Zehner, G. A. Cooper, E, R 
Handy, Gaynell Neff, Arline Von Heimburg, and Harold Hause, 

Subcommittee B: James A. McConnell, Mary Jane Helping, 
Louise E. Noble, Emil Rath, and A. Romeiser. 

Subcommittee C: Leila Hoaglin, Rachel Benton, Lloyd Me. 
sersmith, N. W. Neu, Elizabeth Workman, and Walter Marks, 

Subcommittee D: Viola Mitchell, Grace Stafford, B. E. Bayh, 
James F. Conover, Ruby J. East, Charles Kruzan. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 

Fire, which completely destroyed the physical education build. 
ing at Hiram College in November, has been the instigating cause 
of a completely new outdoor program of physical education there, 
Director Herbert C. Mathews and his staff, composed of Miss 
Helen Petroskey and Mr. Carlton Mefort, began the day a'ter 
the fire to set up a program which has enlisted the immediate 
pleasure of the student body. Taking advantage of mild weather, 
volleyball and touch footbal]l serve as the background for the 
program and as the winter sets in snow and ice sports will be 
used. Mr. Mathews reports that plans have been begun to rebuild 
and Hiram College will probably have a’ modern up-to-date 
plant to start the next college year. 

Officers elected at the recent district meetings of the Ohio 
Physical and Health Education Association are as follows: 

Northeastern—Miss Helen Davis, Cleveland 

Northwestern—-Mr. Norman Pullman, Toledo 

Central—Mr. H. A. Dodd, Bellefontaine 

Eastern——Mr. Frank McGuire, Toronto 

Southeastern—Miss Marion Ebersbach, Pomeroy 

Southwestern—Mr. David Gregg, Cincinnati 

Ohio is confidently looking forward to a re-establishment of 
the appropriation of full-time state supervision by the next Legis- 
lature as it convenes in January. Ohio has had state supervision 
on a part-time basis since April, 1932. 

At the Annual fall meeting of the Ohio Athletic Conference 
held in Columbus on December 8, 1934, Mr. W. F. Lange, M.A, 
was elected President of the Managers’ Association. Mr. Lange is 
Director of Physical Education at Muskingum College at New 
Concord. 

A Sports Series, consisting of a series of manuals each devoted 
to a different sport, has been conceived and instigated by the 
men’s division of the Physical Education Department at The 
Ohio State University under the editorship of Professor Harold 
S. Wood. It is planned to have the various staff members. con- 
tribute monographs on various sports which material will be 
placed in the hands of men in the service courses to read and 
study as a part of their physical education work. The first one 
of the Sports Series was a presentation of wrestling lessons by 
Bernard S. Mooney. 

Some reorganization has been apparent at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Delaware until now every student is to be trained in 
at least eight activities during the two years of required service 
physical education. Four of these activities must be of the type 
which will be carried over in later business or professional life. 
A program of examinations and skill demonstrations is used and 
some coordination of the intramural program with the service 
work has been developed. This work is going forward under 
the leadership of Mr. George Gauthier and Dr. William F. 
Roberts. 

Friends of Miss Gertrude Manchester, Director for Women at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, will be glad to know of the accep- 
tance of her doctoral dissertation by New York University. 

The graduate opportunities in physical education and _ health 
education at the University of Cincinnati are expanding in a 
notable and substantial fashion under the general direction of 
Professor Helen N. Smith and the specific guidance of Dr. Helen 
L. Coops. Some studies in the field of health education done in 
cooperation with the Cincinnati Public Health Federation give 
promise of being of importance to that area. 
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CoNSTITUTION OF THE EASTERN District SOcIETY 
or THE AMERICAN PuysicAL EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION 

Many questions on constitutional matters are continually being 
raised by Eastern District members and because of this interest 
it has been considered helpful to publish the Constitution in the 
space allotted for Eastern District Association News. 

Name.—This organization shall be known as the Eastern Dis- 
trict Society of the American Physical Education Association. 

Aims——The aims of the Eastern District Society shall be iden- 
tical with those of the American Physical Education Association, 
ie, “To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest in 
health and physical education, to acquire and disseminate accurate 
information concerning it, and to provide such means of promo- 
tion as will secure an adequate program.” 

Membership—The Eastern District Society shall consist of 
members as hereinafter provided in the by-laws. 

Officers —The officers of the Society shali be a President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer elected as hereinafter provided. 

Government.—The business of the Society shall be conducted 
by the Executive Committee and Legislative Council. 

Meetings—There shall be a biennial meeting of the member- 
ship, at large and other meetings as hereinafter provided. 

Amendments——This constitution may be amended by a three- 
fourths vote of the Legislative Council. No vote cast thirty days 
after official notification has been given shall be valid. 


By-Laws 


Article I. Membership 

Section 1. Membership in the Eastern District Society shall 
be granted all members of the American Physical Education 
Association who reside within the boundaries of the Eastern Dis- 
trict territory upon the payment of dues. 

Section 2. The dues may be made payable to the Eastern 
District Society or to the National Association and membership 
in either will automatically afford the same class of membership 
in the other without the payment of additional dues. 

Section 3. Membership in the Society shall be designated as 
active, professional, sustaining, student, honorary, and patron. 

’ Section 4. Active members shall consist of teachers and admin- 
istrators of health and physical education including research, 
athletic, and recreational activities. 

Section 5. Professional and sustaining members shall be the 
same as active members except as defined in Section 10 of this 
by-law. 

Section 6. Student members shall include: Students attending 
professional teacher-training institutions preparing for health and 
physical education (not including those attending summer ses- 
sions); persons who have completed such training but who are 
not actively engaged in professional work. 

Section 7. Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $100.00 or more to the Society. Patrons shall 
receive all official publications of the National Physical Education 
Association without additional charge. 

Section 8. Those active, professional, sustaining, and student 
members who join the American Physical Education Association 
through the Eastern District Society shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the National Association acting upon the formal 
application of the candidate and sponsored by a member of the 
Association. Applications shall indicate the eligibility of the can- 
didate for the type of membership desired. 

Section 9. Only active, professional, and sustaining members 
shall have the right to hold office or to vote in the election of 
members for Legislative Council as hereinafter provided. 
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Section 10. The annual dues for active members shall be 
$2.00; professional members $5.00; sustaining members $10.00; 
and student members $1.50. The annual dues shall begin with 
the month and year designated by the candidate. Active and 
student members shall receive the official journal. Professional 
and sustaining members shall receive all official publications of 
the Association. 

Section 11. Libraries and reading clubs may secure all official 
publications of the Association through the payment of $5.00 
annually. 

Section 12. Any person who fails to pay dues for one-half 
year shall be automatically removed from the Association, but 
may be restored to full membership upon payment of the dues 
for the current year. During the period of suspension persons 
shall forfeit all rights and privileges of membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 13. Any person not a member of the Association may 
attend the Eastern District Society Convention upon the pay- 
ment of the $2.00 convention fee (students $.50), but has no 
vote or membership rights. Members of the association shall 
pay a convention fee of $1.00, student members $.25. 


Article II. Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The President and Vice-President shall be elected 
by ballot biennially by the membership at large at the time of 
the regular District Convention and shall serve for two years. 
They shall not succeed themselves. Two names shall be presented 
for each office by the nominating committee. Nominations may 
also be made from the floor. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council at the time of the regular District Conven- 
tion to serve for four years or at the pleasure of the Council. 
He or she may be removed from office by a two-thirds vote of 
the Council. He or she may be re-elected. 

Section 3. The President shall act as chairman of the general 
meeting, Executive Committee, Council, and Convention Com- 
mittee of the district convention. He shall appoint all committees 
with the exception of such standing committees as are authorized 
by the Council. 

Section 4. The Vice-President shall act for the President in 
his absence. 

Section 5. Secretary-Treasurer. As Secretary he shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the Council, make an official report 
at the biennial meeting, and send a report of said meeting to 
the national office within fifteen days of the meeting. This report 
shall include the names and addresses of all persons elected to 
office. The Secretary shall forward immediately to the Editor 
all summaries received from the Secretaries of Sections. As 
Treasurer he shall take charge of the moneys of the District and 
shall present an audited account of his disbursements at the 
biennial meeting. He shall see that the District Convention 
Treasurer files with him an audited account within thirty days 
of the District Convention. All expenditures must be sanctioned 
by the President. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall have on file and shall file with 
the national office the names of the officers of each state organ- 
ization and the chairmen of sections and their secretaries. 

Section 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive a remuner- 
ation of $200.00 a year unless the Council shall vote otherwise. 


Article III. Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, the immediate past 
President, and one member to be elected by the Council at its 
first meeting following the biennial elections. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to suggest legislation to the Council and to put into effect the 
rules and regulations passed by that body. 


Article IV. Council 
Section 1. The Council shall consist of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the chairman of each approved Section, a representative 
of each State organization of the District, the editorial chairman. 
Note—Suggested that A.P.E.A. National Council members that 
reside in the Eastern District be asked to attend the Eastern 
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District Society Legislative Council meetings in an advisory 
capacity. 

Section 2. The editorial chairman shall be appointed by the 
President. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the Council to pass on all 
legislation necessary for conducting the business of the Eastern 
District Society. Legislation may be initiated within the Council 
or by members of the Society, providing in the latter case that 
twenty-five members in good standing petition the Council at 
a regular meeting. 

Section 4. The President shall vote only in case of a tie. 

Section 5. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Council and the Executive Committee, and shall make 
a report to the National Secretary within fifteen days after the 
annual meeting of the Society. 

Section 6. There shall be an annual meeting of the Council 
within forty-eight hours following the biennial elections. Special 
council meetings may be called by the President. Three members 
of the Council may request a meeting to carry on such business 
as seems advisable concerning the Society. Notice shall be mailed 
all council members two weeks in advance of the special meeting 
unless said meeting occurs at the time of the annual convention. 

Section 7. Nine members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Section 8. Members of the Council may vote by proxy pro- 
viding the proxy is a member of the District Society. Author- 
ization for representation by proxy must be submitted in writing 
to the Secretary before the meeting convenes. 


Article V. Sections 

Section 1. Sections shall be those authorized by the National 
Association (at present there are Camping, Dancing, Men’s 
Athletics, Public School, Recreation, Research, Teacher Training, 
Therapeutic, Women’s Athletics, College Men’s Physical Educa- 
tion and Health Education). 

Section 2. A chairman and secretary of each section shall be 
elected at some section meeting held during the convention the 
year of the biennial elections to serve for two years. They shall 
not succeed themselves. A name for each office of each section 
shall be presented by a nominating committee. Nominations may 
also be made from the floor. 

Section 3. The Secretary of the section shall send the names 
and addresses of chairman and secretary elected to the section 
of the Society to the secretary of the Society within ten days 
after the election. 

Section 4. The chairman of the section shall be a member of 
the Council. 


Section 5. In cooperation with the Program Committee a 


chairman and secretary of each section shall arrange for section © 


meetings at the District Convention, reporting same to the Secre- 
tary of the District within ten days after the convention. 

Section 6. No money shall be spent for section meetings with- 
out the approval of the President of the Society. 

Section 7. The chairman of the section shall cooperate with 
the chairman of the Program Committee and the national chair- 
man of her Section. 

Section 8. Members of the District may attend the meetings 
of any section. 

Section 9. The secretary of the section shall record the pro- 
ceedings of the section meetings and summarize same. This re- 
port shall be sent to the Secretary of the Society within ten 
days of the convention. 

Section 10. The Council may accept or expel any section at 
a regularly authorized meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. A section may be expelled for violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Eastern District Society of the 
American Physical Education Association. 


Article VI. Committees 
Section 1. There shall be a nominating committee appointed 
by the President at least ninety days before the biennial meet- 
ing. It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to present 
at the biennial meeting of the membership at large a printed 
slate bearing the names of two nominees for each office and a 
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space for a third name so that nominations may also be made 
from the floor. (It is suggested that the Nominating Committe. 
be so chosen that it will represent the various interests involved.) 
Nominees must be asked if they will serve before their name 
are presented for election. The names of those on the Nominatj 
Committee must be sent to the Secretary of the Society within 
fifteen days after their appointment. 

Section 2. The chairman of each section shall appoint a nom. 
inating committee at least sixty days before biennial meeting to 
present at the section business meeting a nominee for chairmay 


and secretary. Nominations may also be made from the flog, | 


and the chairman or presiding officer must make this right clea, 
Nominees must be asked if they will serve before their name 
are presented for election. The names of those on the nominatj 
committee must be sent to the Secretary of the Society within 
fifteen days after their appointment. 


Article VII. Meetings 

Section 1. There shall be a biennial meeting of the member. 
ship at large for the election of officers. 

Section 2. There shall be a district convention or conferenc 
annually. If the National Convention or conference is scheduled 
for the District it shall take the place of the Annual Convention, 
Note——For Council meetings see Article IV, Section VI. 


Article VIII. Conventions 

Section 1. The place of the District- Convention shall be de. 
cided if possible one year in advance by the Council. This 
decision to depend on the location of the National Convention 
for the next year. In case, however, the National Convention has 
not been held prior to the District Convention the Council shall 
then present the names of possible convention cities to the 
Executive Committee who shall be empowered to make the choice 
of place for the Convention. An invitation to hold the Conven- 
tion in a city must be received from the superintendent of school 
of that city before it shall be considered as a convention city, 

Section 2. The President in consultation with the Executive 
Committee shall appoint a convention manager at least eight 
months before the Convention is to take place. 

Section 3. The District Convention shall be conducted by 
a convention committee composed of the Executive Committee 
of the District, a convention manager, and such other members 
as the Executive Committee and convention manager shall deem 
necessary. The President of the District shall be Chairman of 
the Convention. 

Section 4. The Convention Manager shall choose his local 
committee. He shall appoint a District Convention Treasurer 
who shall send an audited account to the Treasurer of the East- 
ern District Society within thirty days of the District Convention, 

Section 5. The Convention Manager shall present a tentative 
budget for the Convention to the Executive Committee at least 
four months before the Convention. 

Section 6. The National Association and the Eastern District 
Society shall share equally in whatever net receipts or deficits are 
acquired by the National Convention when meeting jointly. 


Article IX. Vacancies 
All vacancies shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 


Article X. Eastern District 


By authorization of the National Physical Education Associ- 
ation the following states comprise the Eastern District: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, and Pennsylvania. Note—It is suggested that state 
elections be held in May so that all state officers of the District 
will hold the same tenure of office. 


Article XI. Amendments 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
Council. No vote cast thirty days after official notification has 
been given shall be valid. 


Article XII. Roberts’ Rules of Order 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern all meetings of the Coun- 
cil and Society. ‘ 
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DELAWARE 


George F. Hendricks 

Our annual Physical and Health Education Sectional Meeting 
was run off as per the accompanying program. Fine attendance 
was registered at both the dinner meeting and the regular sec- 
tional meeting on the following day. 

The Section met Friday morning, November 16, at the 
Women’s College Gymnasium, University of Delaware. The 
Chairman was Miss Mary McCloskey, Wilmington High School. 
The program was as follows: 

“Modern Rhythmics for Primary Pupils.” Directing: Miss 
Ellen Adair, Friends School, Wilmington; Demonstrators: Pupils 
of Friends School. 

“Physical Education Activities for High School Boys.” Direct- 
ing: Student teachers under direction of Andrew Bowdle, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Demonstrators: University of Delaware 
Freshmen. 

“Physical Education Activities for High School Girls” (se- 
lected from new Junior-Senior High School Syllabus, Part III) ; 
Directing: Misses Beatrice Hartshorn and Constance Blegan, 
Women’s College, University of Delaware; Demonstrators: Stu- 
dents of Women’s College, University of Delaware. 

“Rhythmic Interpretations.” Directing: Miss Theodora Weis- 
ner, University of Pennsylvania; Demonstrators: Students of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Swimming, Life Saving, Safety Education’—Address and 
demonstration. Directing: Captain Charles B. Scully, Director of 
Life Saving of New York, Savage School of Swimming; Demon- 
strators: Students of both Men’s and Women’s Colleges, Univer- 
sity of Delaware under direction of Edward Bardo and Constance 
Blegan. 

Discussion periods followed each topic. 

The new officers elected at the close of the sectional meeting 
were as follows: 

President—Herbert E. Pearl, Physical Education Director at 
the Smyrna High School; 

Vice-President—Irvin C. Kepner, Physical Education Director 
for Boys at the Lewes High School; 

Secretary-Treasurer—Marian B. Hilsee, Physical Education 
Director for Girls at the Dover High School. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 

The Annual Convention of the New Jersey Physical Education 
Society held at Atlantic City as a section of the State Teachers’ 
Association was voted an outstanding success by all who attended, 
and, incidentally, the attendance was unexpectedly good. The 
principal speakers were Miss Agnes Wayman of Barnard College 
and Dr. William J. Carrington, an Atlantic City physician and 
International President of Kiwanis. In addition four discussion 
groups were held as follows: elementary school; high school 
girls; high school boys; and corrective physical education. At 
noon the delegates enjoyed an excellent luncheon at the Hotel 
Dennis which was arranged by Miss Mazie Scanlan of Atlantic 
City. 

Plainfield High School has the unique distinction of being, 
so far as available records show, the only high school in the 
state to require that its students pass a swimming test before 
graduation. And convincingly enough a young lady passenger 
on the ill-fated steamship Morro Castle lived to be rescued solely 
through her ability to swim and upon her return to Plainfield 
she let it be known that she owed her life to the fact that she 
learned to swim at the high school. 

Clifton High School has a well-planned schedule of intra- 
mural activities for girls, carried on from September to June 
under the direction of a trained Leader’s Corps. The schedule 
includes basketball, captainball, tumbling, apparatus, soccer, 
tennis, swimming, archery, handball, volleyball, baseball, correc- 
tive work, and social dancing. The schedule appears in printed 
form, and no doubt copies could be had upon request. 

The Newark Physical Education Society after a phenomenal 
year of successes started off this year with a Folk Festival which 
proved to be the greatest success of all. The theme for this 
first meeting was the American folk dance. Later meetings will 
be devoted to the folk lore of other nations. An introductory 
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talk was given by Miss Mary Wood Hinman, President of the 
New York Folk Dance Council, who stressed the value of the 
folk dance as a form of recreation. Mr. Ralph B. Tefferteller, who 
learned his American folk dances in the Carolina mountains, was 
the caller, and for the occasion he appeared in a true hill-billy 
costume. 

At Caldwell, the boys have their fathers at school for an 
evening of games. Hackensack High School holds an annual 
“Fathers’ and Sons’ Night.” The elementary schools at Hacken- 
sack also give physical education demonstrations at the meetings 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Plainfield has every reason to be proud of its attractive bun- 
galow field house for girls. This cozy club house, located on a 
grassy plot in Plainfield’s twenty-acre athletic field, is thoroughly 
enjoyed by the girls, and, needless to say, extensively used. 

The officers of the New Jersey Physical Education Society for 
1934-35 are: 

President—Arthur Maroney, Passaic . 

Vice-President—Miss Dorothy Hutchinson, Montclair 

Secretary—Miss Mazie Scanlan, Atlantic City 

Treasurer—George Henckel, East Orange. 


RHODE ISLAND 
William F. Hodgkinson, Jr. 

The annual meeting was held October 25, 1934, in Providence. 
This meeting was in conjunction with the Rhode Island Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Dr. Clifford Brownell, Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Physical Education and Problems of Community 
Recreation.” Dr. Brownell was most instrucuive and interesting, 
providing a great deal of material for future thought. 

The following officers were elected for the next term: 

President—Leslie E. Swain, Brown University. 

Vice-President—Blanche H. Edwards, Gilbert Stuart Junior 
High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Wm. F. Hodgkinson, Jr., Esek Hopkins 
Junior High School. 

A motion was passed that the President appoint an Executive 
Committee to better promote this society, the Rhode Island Phys- 
ical Education Association, throughout the state by endeavoring 
to get more people interested in the association through larger 
division of responsibility, more social activities, and greater pub- 
licity. 

The Executive Committee appointed by the President con-: 
sists of Ex-President Neva Langworthy, R. I. College of Edu- 
cation; Dr. C. B. Lewis, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Providence; Helen M. Cooper, Supervisor of Girls’ Physical Edu- 

cation in Providence; Ann Johnson, Cranston High School; 
Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College in Brown University; Erik 
A. Anderson, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 

The Executive Committee in mapping its program for the 
year and for the next few years intends to point publicity towards 
urging a physical director for the state. We feel that many 
schools in our outlying districts are groping their way without 
any state service or aid—that they desire to do a good job, but 
need help. Hence our intention! 
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ALDACE FITZWATER 

The Convention of the Southern District of the American 
Physical Education Association will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia—from April 3 through April 6, 1935. The theme 
of the Convention is “Today’s Challenge to Physical and Health 
Education.” 

The officers of the Southern District are: 

President—Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Edu. 
cation, Montgomery, Alabama. 

President-Elect—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Hous. 
ton, Texas. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Lunday Soule, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Treasurer—Mr. Bennie Strickland, Austin High School, Austin, 
Texas. 

Secretary—Miss Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 

Members at Large of Board of Directors: 

Miss Aldace Fitzwater, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Mr. Frank J. Beier, Orleans Parish Public 
Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The chairmen of sections: 

Research—Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Therapeutics—Mr. Tucker Jones, William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Men’s Athletics—Mr. Jeff D. McCord, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Women’s Athletics—Miss Anna Hiss, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Recreation—Mr. F. J. Beier, Orleans Parish Public Schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Dance—Miss Francis Graham, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 


Swimming—Miss Frances A. Greenwood, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 


Health—Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Public Schools—Mr. Harold Taylor, Louisville Public Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Camping—Dr. Ethel Dorgan, 106 Morningside Drive, New 
York City (formerly of Mobile, Alabama). 

Miss Jessie Garrison has prepared a four-leaf pamphlet for 
distribution. The pamphlet contains the list of officers and section 
chairmen, a description of the association, what it has done, what 
it is now doing, objectives for 1934-35, list of past presidents, 
convention cities and dates, chairman for membership drive, chair- 
men of news letters, news representative for the national JouRNAL. 

Miss Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi, Secretary of the Association, is 
editing the news letters which will be sent to teachers of physical 
and health education in the south. 

Mr. Bennie Strickland, Austin High School, Austin, Texas, 
Treasurer of the Association, is making an intensive drive for 
new members in the Southern District. All teachers in our fields 
should belong to both the National and District Associations. 


ALABAMA 

In March, 1934, a group of women physical and health edu- 
cation teachers, assembled at the call of Miss Jessie Garrison, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, State Department of 
Education, to make definite plans for writing a course of study 
for junior and senior high school girls. An outline was made and 
committees named. 

The committee chairmen met November 16 and 17 in Birming- 
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ham with Miss Garrison, General Chairman, to give reports and 
discuss further work. sey 

The plan is to have a try-out course of study in mimeographed 
form ready for distribution in August, 1935. At the end of a year, 
the program with changes recommended by teachers of the state 
will be ready for printing. 

The committee is studying the Alabama School Code with the 
view of recommending changes which would benefit the program 
of physical and health education. An excellent bibliography has 
been compiled for use by the Committee. 

The Committee will welcome copies of courses of study that 
have been prepared in other states and will be glad to exchange 
ideas with other committees preparing curricula. 


ARKANSAS 


Mrs. W. E. Bates (formerly Miss Lucille Womack) is news 
representative for physical education for women in Arkansas col- 
leges. She reports that the State Physical Education Association 
had an interesting meeting at Little Rock in November. 

Officers for 1934-35 are: 

President—Mrs. W. E. Bates, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, Henderson State Teachers’ College, Arkadelphia. 

Vice-President—Miss Zona Ellen Smith, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, State Teachers’ College, Conway. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Jeanette Monroe, Instructor of 
Physical Education, Senior High School, Little Rock. 

The three officers with the following people compose the 
Executive Committee: Mrs. E. F. Howe, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Miss 
Marie Walkup, Instructor of Physical Education, Stuttgart; Mr. 
Elmo Posey, Coach of Athletics, Sheridan; Mr. Jess Mathews, 
Instructor of Physical Education, East Side Junior High School, 
Little Rock; Mrs. J. O. Wolf, Instructor of Physical Education, 
High School, Batesville. 


FLORIDA 


Miss Mildred P. Stewart, Instructor of Physical Education, 
Florida State College for Teachers, Tallahassee, writes, ‘“ ‘Play 
Night’ has a significant meaning at Florida State College for 
Women. Inthe year 1932 Miss Katherine Montgomery, Head of the 
Department of Physical Education, conceived the idea of opening 
the entire physical education building to the students every Fri- 
day night. Here they could come and swim, dance, play shuffile- 
board, badminton, ping-pong, cards, darts, carroms, checkers, al- 
most every type of active or quiet game a girl could desire. The 
idea immediately became popular. The average attendance was 
four to five hundred. Besides mass participation special features are 
added to the program from time to time. On one occasion country 
dances led by members of the folk dancing classes, on another 
tap dances, were given. The Woman’s Official Rating Committee 
sponsored a demonstration two-division basketball game. The 
finals in the swimming intramurals were held. On another night 
the audience was thrilled with spectacular diving with sparklers. 
This is only a sample of the type programs which are held. All 
programs are planned by members of the Womans’ Athletic 
Association. Music is furnished by a student orchestra. Members 
of the faculty enjoy the play night with the students, some serv- 
ing as hostesses and chaperones. 

“This year for the first time the students are allowed to bring 
their dates over to play with them. Play night has indeed become 
the vogue—‘play for play’s sake by all’—its motto.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Miss Romayne Berryman was appointed by Mr. E. D. Mitchell 
as the representative of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion to bring greetings to the Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the College. Also, as a part of the program, Miss 
Emma Ody Pohl, Director of the Department, presented her 
pupils in a dance program for the entertainment of the visitors. 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Taylor, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Jackson, sends this item concerning physical 
education activities in public schools. In observance of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of secondary school education in America, 
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a program featuring extra-curricular activities was presented by 
students of the high school at Meridian. Tennis, track, football, 
baseball, boxing, and basketball were the activities represented. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


With representatives present from Durham, Goldsboro, North 
Wilkesboro, Winston-Salem, High Point, Asheville, Charlotte, and 
Greensboro, problems and possibilities in the public recreational 
field in this state were discussed at length at the meeting of city 
recreation directors and commission members held at the King 
Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, November 16. 

The keynote of the meeting was sounded by J. B. Williams, 
District Representative of the National Recreation Association, 
who outlined plans for future policies, Miss Mary Channing Cole- 
man, of Woman’s College, also spoke, stressing the educational 
angle of recreation. 

A committee to study the set-up of the federal emergency 
relief administration in connection with the recreation program 
was appointed, and another committee was named to further 
efforts in regard to securing the use of school facilities in recrea- 
tional work. 

Development of a program of athletics for girls through the 
organization of a girls’ athletic association is being undertaken 
at the Asheville Senior High School. 

Miss Augusta Barnett, member of the faculty and Supervisor 
of Girls’ Athletics, and student leaders are mapping out a pro- 
gram which will include basketball, golf, hiking, and several other 
forms of outdoor recreation. 

Leaders for the different activities will be chosen by an execu- 
tive committee. 

In addition to the association activities, the school is offering 
one class in gymnasium for girls. There are approximately twenty- 
five girls enrolled at present. 

The Asheville City Schools, with no provision for physical 
education instruction (except in two schools), are trying, never- 
theless, to help the grade teachers conduct an adequate program 
of physical education. Under the direction of Miss Augusta Bar- 
nett, instructor of physical education in the high school, a physi- 
cal education course of study which makes full use of the limited 
resources and materials at hand has been completed. Miss Barnett 
meets with the teachers every month to give instruction in games 
and activities. 

Interclass finals in hockey and soccer and interclass riding and 
swimming meets featured the annual Fall Field Day at the 
Woman’s College, Duke University in Durham on Saturday, 
November 24. A perfect late autumn day, enthusiastic blue-uni- 
formed players, colorful riding habits, and sleek-coated horses 
made Hanes Field the center of interest on the Woman’s campus. 
Sport lovers that day had to choose between the Field Day events 
and a freshman football battle on the men’s campus, and although 
the men won out in numbers, the followers of the women’s sports 
were fully rewarded for their attendance by the excellent per- 
formances in each of the four sports represented. The juniors won 
soccer; the sophomores, swimming; the freshmen, hockey; and 
the seniors and freshmen divided the high honors in form riding 
and jumping. Class numerals are put on a large championship 
banner at the end of the year for the class winning the most 
activities during the year. 

Miss Julia Grout is Professor of Physical Education for 
Women at Duke University. 

During the period between the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
vacations intramurals in basketball are being conducted at the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Twenty-four teams (about 216 girls) are playing. The senior 
physical education majors are officiating. 

An officials’ rating examination in class basketball was held 
at the Woman’s College, November 24, in conjunction with the 
semi-annual meeting of the State Board of Officials. Seven women 
received ratings. 

The interclass sports now offered are swimming and “gym 
team.” Interclass basketball will be offered after the intramurals 
are completed. 

The Northeastern District Teachers’ Association met in Eliza- 
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beth City, November 17. Miss Sara Somerville, Chairman, pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Association of Physical Education 
Teachers. A discussion of basketball rules and problems in officiat- 
ing and coaching was led by Aldace Fitzwater, Instructor of 
Physical Education, Woman’s College. 

Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Woman’s College, has been kept quite busy giving speeches 
this fall. Recently she addressed the student body of about fifteen 
hundred at Woman’s College. Her subject was “The Modern Pro- 
gram of Physical Education.” On December 11, she talked to 
two hundred commercial students of the College on “Health for 
the Business Woman.” “Physical Education in the New Deal” 
was the subject of her talk at the Greensboro Rotary Club which 
met in November. She also addressed the student body of Guil- 
ford College in December. 

Miss Hope Tisdale and Miss Aldace Fitzwater, both Instruc- 
tors of Physical Education at the Woman’s College, spoke before 
the Greensboro Business and Professional Women’s Club at the 
November meeting. The subject of Miss Tisdale’s talk was “How 
to Build a Fine Body Through Exercise.” Aldace Fitzwater spoke 
on “Leisure-Time Activities for the Business Woman.” Students 
from the Department of Physical Education demonstrated exer- 
cises and types of dancing suitable for the adult before members 
of the club. 


TEXAS 


Dr. J. F. Williams of Columbia University was the principal 
speaker at our state meeting at Galveston, November 30. Dr. 
Williams led an “open-forum” discussion on current local prob- 
lems and was honor guest at the luncheon, speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Some Needs in Physical Education.” He emphasized the 
need for more careful selection of people to be trained for physical 
education and the need for all teachers of physical education to 
broaden their horizons in education and general culture that we 
might take a more active part in the general program of our 
schools. 

The following officers were elected to serve for a two-year 
term: 

President—Walter S. Knox, North Texas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Denton. 

Vice-President—Jeanie M. Pinckney, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. J. Kidd, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown. 

Members at Large who will serve on the executive committee: 
Miss Bonnie Cotteral, College of Industrial Arts, Denton; Mr. 
Bennie Strickland, High School, Austin; Mr. Claude Kellam, Pub- 
lic Schools, San Antonio. 

The Texas State Health and Physical Education Association 
has been the moving spirit behind the progress that has been 
made thus far in raising the status of physical education in Texas, 
including the passing of the law requiring that physical education 
be taught in all public schools of the state and the new stand- 
ards for teacher training. 

Objectives or plans for 1934-36: 

A greatly increased membership. 

Permanent sectional organization with a chairman appointed to 
serve two years. 

High standards of professional preparation for those training 
teachers. 

Better equipment and facilities for physical education. 

Cooperation with the State Department of Education in stand- 
ardizing titles and contents of professional courses in physical 
education. 

Interpret our profession to legislators, parents, and school ad- 
ministrators through: bulletins, news and magazine articles, radio, 
special programs and conferences. As a part of this program we 
are enlisting the cooperation of the State and District Parent- 
Teacher Organizations and asking that at least one program on 
the value of health and physical education be included in the 
year’s program of every local unit of the state. We plan also to 
enlist the support of every organization in the state that will aid 
us in promoting the cause of better health and physical educa- 
tion for all. 
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FULL tuition scholarship of $500 is available in the field of 

health education at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Department of Biology and Public Health) for 1935-36, This 
scholarship covers the full scholastic year, beginning in September 
and closing in June. It is available for women only. 

This scholarship will be awarded to a candidate recommended 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. Applicants should 
have basic training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy. Undergraduate training in psychology and education is de. 
sirable. The awards will be based upon the nature and quality 
of the previous academic work of the applicant, personality 
qualifications for professional work in the field of public health, 
and need of scholarship aid. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates possessing the Bachelor’s degree and having had successful 
teaching or administrative experience. 

Through an affiliation between Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the undergraduate School of Education of Boston 
University and graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity those who wish to take courses in education while study- 
ing at the Institute may do so without additional fee at either 
Boston University or Harvard. 

The scholarship will be awarded in June, 1935, and applica- 
tions should be received not later than May 15. All those who 
are interested in this scholarship are invited to write to the Child 
Health Education Service of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

2 £ & 

ALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie, Indiana, can 

now be added to the honor roll of schools having ten or more 
student memberships in the A.P.E.A., and placed well up on the 
list, too, with forty student members. 

* * 2 
= name of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, was 
inadvertently omitted from the list of institutions having ten 
or more student members in the A.P.E.A., published in the De- 
cember JourNAL. Beaver College has fifteen student members in 
the Association. 
: » 2 
AGAZINE articles of interest to our readers in the current 
issues include the following: 
Athletic Journal, December 
“Hand Positions in Passing and Shooting a Basketball’-— 
J. C. Ruby 
“Tonic and Phasic Actions of the Muscles in Basket Shooting” 
—H. C. Carlson, M.D. 
Recreation, December 

“Progress in the Art of Living’—Arthur E. Morgan 
School Physician’s Bulletin, December. 

“The Selection and Follow-up of the Undernourished Child” 

—H. H. Mitchell, M.D. 
School and Society, December 8. 
“The Teacher’s Part in Promoting the School Child’s Health” 
—J. Howard Beard. 
Journal of Physical Education, November-December. 

“The Training of Prospective Basketball Officials’—O. L. Catt. 
Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, December. 

“Intercorrelations Among Certain Measures of University 

Women”—J. R. Patrick and Emmett Rowle. 
“Junior High Football ‘On the Spot’”—K. Moran and C. 
Sears. 
Magazine Digest, December. 

“The Next Job for Science”’—Julian Huxley. 

Physical Education and School Hygiene, November (Scottish) 

“The Mensendieck Method”—E. Denne Denne 
Spyglass, November. 

“World Heights Still Beckon Hardy Climbers” 
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N NOVEMBER 30, the Alumnal Association of the Normal 
O College of the American Gymnastic Union held a testimonial 
dinner in honor of Emil Rath. W. K. Streit was toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by Theodore Stempfel, Grover W. Mueller, 
and Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister. 

: * @ 

OR the convenience of JOURNAL readers who wish to obtain 
F copies of the George Williams College Institute Proceedings, 
which were printed as a supplement to the December Research 
Quarterly, copies are on sale at 50 cents at George Williams 
College, and may be obtained by writing to the college, at 5315 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago. 

ss 

HIS year marks the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
T establishment of secondary schools in America, with the 
founding of the Boston Latin Grammar School. The celebration 
of this significant date will be initiated during the mid-winter 
meetings of the National Education Association in February, 
and will be carried on into the high schools of the nation. The 
celebration aims to present to the public the aims and works of 
secondary education, and its values in building up health inter- 
ests, developing social consciousness, etc. Proclamations by gov- 
ernors, the issuance of a special commemorative stamp, hand- 
books, motion pictures, platform and radio talks, pageants, essay 
contests, and like undertakings will help in this celebration. 

* ok Ok 


HE New Year ushers in new ideas and new equipment for 

swimmers and life savers. Interest in keeping up-to-date is 
keen, judging by the advance registration for the American Red 
Cross aquatic school which the New York Chapter begins Jan- 
uary 7. 

Capt. Charles B. Scully, New York Chapter’s Director of 
Life Saving Service, has called in some experts for special sub- 
jects. They include E. S. Bishop, pool sanitation; W. Van 
B. Clausen, canoe safety; Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Yale and 
Olympic swim coach, swimming; Kar] Michael, also Yale, diving; 
and Dr. W. R. Redden, New York Chapter First-Aid Director, 
resuscitation and first aid. 

Swimming and life-saving classes will be directed by Capt. 
Scully and his assistants, H. Norman Engelsen and Ethel M. 
McGary. Other instructors are Jessie A. Benedix, Hunter Col- 
lege, recreational swimming; Lelia M. Finan, Barnard College, 
diving and swimming; and Irving R. Kendall, Jamaica High 
School, swimming and diving. 

The standard course is open to swimmers of ability only, 
while the advanced course is for graduates of previous aquatic 
schools or Red Cross first-aid and life-saving institutes. Theory 
is taught at the New York Chapter, Red Cross, 315 Lexington 
avenue, N.Y.C., and practice will be at the Hecksher Foundation 
pool, N.Y.C. 

This will be the twelfth season of New York Chapter’s Red 
Cross aquatic school. The standard course requires fifteen hours 
of swimming, ten of diving, and seventeen of life-saving training. 
The advanced course includes ten hours each of swimming, diving, 
life saving, recreational swimming, and of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

¢ * * 


| bn Western Society of Departments of Physical Education for 
College Women held its twelfth annual conference at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, December 20-22, 1934. Miss 
Florence Alden, President, and Miss Margaret Swift, Program 
Chairman, prepared an interesting program with several general 
meetings and round-table discussions on Dancing, Women’s Ath- 
letic Association Activities, Individually Adaptive Activities, and 
Problems of Department Chairmen. Special guests of the Con- 
ference were Miss Winifred Van Hagen, Dr. Clark W. Hether- 
ington, Mr. N. P. Neilson, and Mr. W. H. Orion. 
: : * 

MiLts COLLEGE announces that Hanya Holm, Director of 

the New York Wigman School of the Dance, will return 
to the college to head a Summer Session of Modern Dance in 
1935. Other phases of the dance will be taught by Tina Flade 
of the Mills College Department of Physical Education and other 
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visiting staff members. The Mills College Summer Session of 
the modern dance is the only school of this kind on the Pacific 
Coast and had a large attendance in 1934. 

* * * 


N INTERESTING report has been received of the 1934 Eng- 
lish-Scandinavian Summer School, held at Milner Court, 
Sturry, Kent, England. This school specializes in the teaching 
of the gymnastics of Fréken Elli Bjérkstén, and is attended by 
teachers from all over England, the Dominions, and many for- 
eign countries. Scandinavian dancing is also taught. 
kk Ox 


= Physical Education Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education held a successful meeting 
on November 16, at the College of the City of New York. The 
topic, “How May the Professional Standing of Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education be Improved?” was discussed by 
Albert K. Aldinger, M.D., Director of Health Education, New 
York City; Elias Lieberman, Ph.D., Principal of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Brooklyn; and Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Director 
of Physical Education and Health, New York University. Dis- 
cussion was led by M. Donald Adolph of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Chairman of the Section. The next meeting, on January 
11, 1935, will have as its theme, “The Integration and Correlation 
of Physical Education with the Other Subjects in the Curricu- 
lum.” 
* ok x 


bie first two of the new Courses of Study in Physical Educa- 
tion for the public schools of Massachusetts have just come to 
this office. They have been prepared by a committee of which 
Miss Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Springfield, is chairman. The courses of study for the kinder- 
garten and first six grades are compiled with the idea that in 
most places the physical education teaching will be in the hands 
of the classroom teacher. 
* *k x 
LOYD GATES, Chairman of the Graduate Hygiene Journal 
Club of the University of Michigan, reports that the JouRNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EpucarTIon is assigned as regular read- 
ing for the club activities. The interest of the club is centered on 
current articles to keep up with the trends taking place in this 
field. 
* * x 
THE A. S. Barnes & Co. informs us that the price of the book, 
Recreation for Girls and Women, by Ethel Bowers was incor- 
rectly, listed in its advertisement in the December JourNaL. The 
price should be $3.00. 
x ok x 
>= Division of Health and Physical Education of the State 
Department of Public Instruction in Delaware issues a monthly 
news letter containing news of the state association, practical 
seasonal suggestions for activities, announcements, and brief re- 
views of current books and magazines. This Division has also 
just completed an excellent new series of Physical Education 
Manuals for the elementary and high schools of the state. 
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I ieee Physical Directors’ Society of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association of the Central Region sends us the report of their 
successful summer conference on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. This 
Society is carrying on several worth-while projects for the benefit 
of its members, including a critical review of magazine literatyr 
in the field, a central clearing house for information on successfy 
activities and programs, and the preparation of a “Physical Edy. 
cator’s Handbook,” which is to be a compendium of useful 
material and practical suggestions. Harold T. Friermood 9 
Dayton, Ohio, is President of this active group, and George Ko. 


toff of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is in charge of the handbook. 
& s+ * 


HE twenty-sixth News Letter of the Bureau of Physical Edy. | 


cation, Massachusetts Department of Education, reports on the 
physical education and recreation programs being carried on jp 
the state institutions, including sanatoria, teachers’ colleges an4 
normal schools, public welfare institutions, prisons and reforma. 
tories, and institutions for mental diseases. In every institutioy 
some provision is made for recreation, and some places have very 
extensive and excellent programs of physical education and recre. 
ation. 





Demonstration Lessons 


(Continued from Page 17) 

by other teachers, by principals, supervisors, and men- 
bers of the superintendent’s staff, is evidence of a high 
type of professional spirit which can and did profit from 
a frank and searching scrutiny of their working methods, 

Moreover, a study was made of the changes occurring 
in the classroom work of a group of thirty instructors— 
four of them demonstration teachers and twenty-six of 
them visiting teachers. Two teachers who conducted 
demonstration hygiene lessons and nine other teachers 
who attended them were included in the group studied, 
and the survey evidenced an improvement, to which the 
school principals as well as the teachers concerned testi- 
fied. This finding was to be expected in view of the 
values attributed to the demonstration lessons by skillful 
observers. 





Judging Exercises 
(Continued from Page 25) 
9. The exercise may be shown the opposite or coun- 
terlike way, but only as a whole, not in parts. 
10. The Optional Exercise —Execution, difficulty, 
and combination are to be rated. 


11. The obligatory exercise for the meet may not be 
repeated as a whole. If the main parts of this exercise 
are repeated, the rating is to be lowered, unless these 
parts are repeated in a different or more difficult sequence 
or combination. 


12. On the long horse, the same vault may be shown 
if the horse is at least eight inches higher. 

13. Exercises which are not congruous with the pe- 
culiarity of an apparatus (as handstand on horse) are 
to be rated lower. 

14. The standard of difficulty for any particular meet 
is established by the obligatory exercise. But a competi- 
tor who shows an exercise of only like difficulty, even if 
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rfect in execution and combination, shall receive not 
more than two-thirds of the highest possible rating. In 
contests for women, however, full value may be given. 

15, Whatever a competitor shows must be rated. The 
judges are not to assume that he intended to show some- 
thing else. A competitor is not to be given credit for his 
ability not actually demonstrated in his exercise, nor is 
he to be punished for demonstrating presence of mind, 
if he changes his movements during the performance, or 


his dismount. 
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Shifting-Zone Defense 


(Continued from Page 27) 
has a decided advantage. These players are able to take 
their positions in such a manner as to force the offense 
into changing its direction of attack or they can delay 
the play, thus breaking its timing. (See Fig. 8.) 





Assume that the offense has 
chosen an “ace-in-the-hole” 
play using fast shifting and 
breaking for advancement of 
ball. Guards covering zones 
A, B, and C can force the 
offense out of the prescribed 
direction of the play or else 
they can slow up at least one 
of the attackers and throw 
the play out of time. 

















Fig. 8 


8. Players using a shifting-zone defense, in case they 
have a lead and want to play for time, are in a position 
to force a delay by causing the offense to play well back 
from the goal. The offense, after having gained possession 
of the ball near the center line, must continue either to 
pass or to take long shots. The defense in this play makes 
no effort to break up the passing but does make an effort 
to block out every possible entrance of a player into the 
scoring zone. 

After this brief discussion of the eight major advan- 
tages of zone-shifting play, let us consider the set-up for 
zone defense. (Continued on next page.) 
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Set-up for Zone Defense 


The set-up used by many coaches for a two-court game 


is the five-man defense shown in Fig. 9. 


(ce ) 


(we) (6) 
GWAC 


Fig. 4, 








This set up will hold, pro- 
vided your opponent resorts 
to high or long passes and 
uses little deception. Having 
broken through the forward 
wall a quick underhand pass 
or hook-shot will clear R.G. 
or L. G. A fast offense can 
break up this five-man place- 
ment or else win a ball game! LF 

















Instead of the forwards dropping back so near the 
center line and the right and left guards playing so close, 
the writers have found the following set-up to be more 
successful and also safer against a steady scoring team. 


(See Fig. 10.) 
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Fig. 10 


C. F. rushes the passer or play. L. F. and R. F. have time 
to analyze the play and take their positions accordingly. For ex- 
ample, if the ball comes down left side, R. F. closes in and C. F. 
continues to rush the play. 




















Should the offense break through the forwards, the 
guards continue to remain in the scoring area and do not 
rush up to the line. Now that the forwards have the ball 
near center line they must play im to the guards or take 
long shots. R. G. and L. G. shift zones according to the 
direction of the play. 

Assume that a deceptive attack leads L. G. and R. G. 
to believe that the play is going down the right side of 
the court and they shift accordingly. The offense now 
breaks quickly to the left side. L. G. must shift with the 
play, C. G. check the man coming by or through L. G., 
and R. G. must shift to safety-man position. 

When using this set-up (Fig. 10) the defense saves 
energy, has time to study the offensive attack, and has 
at all times two lines of defense in the scoring zone. 

In presenting reasons for the shifting-zone defense, the 
writers do not hold that it is the one and only system. 
However, it is their opinion that coaches, who do not 
have sufficient time to present all styles of play, will find 
a defense style based upon the shifting-zone principle 
the most satisfactory and effective. 
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Physical Education for the Future 


(Continued from Page 6) 
| REALLY believe and I say it without bias, that op 
the whole, the women in physical education are doing 
a better job than the men. They have more vision and 
they have not been handicapped by the traditions which 
have hampered the men in their field. Through oy 
Women’s National Athletic Section, our National Rule 
Committee, our College Directors’ Societies, the Women’s 
Division, the National and Local Officials’ Bureaus, ang 
the new Dance Section—all of which are very much alive 
and continuously working—a big piece of social and edy. 
cational work is thriving and showing accumulative re. 
sults. It is through such as these that students and 

young instructors are reached and helped. 

In any sudden expansion, evils are bound to creep in 
and exploitations to a certain degree will take place, 
There is danger, especially where girls’ and women’s ac- 
tivities are concerned, of standards being lowered because 
of lack of proper leadership. And this brings us to the 
crux of the whole matter. 

These are new days and they demand new leadership. 
These new times will demand a different type of profes. 
sional leadership, and our teacher-training institutions 
will need to change somewhat their emphasis and even 
their curricula. We shall need to place more emphasis 
upon personality and character in choosing candidates 
for entrance. Had academic education and _ physical 
education done this in the past, education might have 
been more effective in stemming the tide of disaster. It 
shall not suffice that this leader have skills, but he and 
she must have character and personality and a real un- 
derstanding of youth and its problems. 


O SUM up: 

1. Physical education must help to give to people a 
different philosophy of life and living than it has had. 

2. It must help to develop habits and attitudes which 
will result in living on a higher plane. 

3. It must help educate for increased leisure—and 
this includes a change of philosophy. 

4. It must educate adults as well as youth to higher 
ideals and standards in the practice of sports and games. 

5. It must develop skills with carry-over value in our 
adults as well as in our high school boys and girls. 

6. It must give opportunity for the practice of these 
skills. 

7. This means we shall need increased play spaces. 

8. We shall need more leaders and a better qualified 
professional leadership. 

9. We shall need to develop a lay leadership among 
our youth and among our adults. 

10. Our teacher-training institutions will need to be 
evaluated—the poor ones weeded out—and all must 
suffer a revision of program and emphasis in order to 
meet these needs: 

11. More than ever a program built upon needs. 

When one grasps the possibilities, when one realizes 
what lies ahead, when one thinks of the millions of boys 
and girls hungry for suitable recreation, when one realizes 
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the opportunity which we have—through directed, whole- 
some recreation of developing attitudes of mind, and 
habits of conduct, and habits of living, of influencing 
the characters of boys and _ girls—how small and insig- 
nificant becomes our emphasis upon interschool and 
intercollegiate competition, our worship of champion- 
ships and records as such, and the whole system for 
which they stand. There are skills to be learned, habits 
to be formed, attitudes to be influenced, personalities 
to be developed, character to be strengthened and lead- 
ership to be encouraged and trained. The pendulum 
is slowly swinging, but this is a man’s-size job for any 
profession, and that job is ours. 

Sir Thomas Brown said three centuries ago that “it 
was too late to be ambitious, that all of the great muta- 
tions of the world had taken place.” We know how 
wrong he was, and yet we find in every age and in every 
time men who believe that it is too late to be ambitious 
for further service. 

In olden times Spain put upon her coins the legend, 
ne plus ultra—nothing more beyond. And then “the 
mariners of the Mediterranean sailed out by the Pillars 
of Hercules and explored the great outside waters and 
the distant shores bounding the seas, and Spain then 
changed her motto to plus ultra—more beyond.” 

We may not be able to see the future clearly. All the 
pioneers, all the explorers and leaders and builders have 
gone out not knowing whither they went. Our danger is 
that because we cannot see where we are going we do not 
even try to start. 

It is not necessary to know the end. If the whole path 
ahead were clear there would be no adventure. We are 
on our way to something. Something exciting and worth 
while—the physical education of the future. 





Education and Race Betterment 
(Continued from Page 14) 
X-ray radiations do produce certain defects in the off- 
spring. 
Wi. the foregoing prospectus in mind, it is evident 
that a profound and prolonged study of human in- 
heritance is essential. It is therefore highly important that 
our educational system share the responsibility of having 
well-trained and experienced teachers who are qualified 
to understand and impart available knowledge concerning 
the health, right living, and needs of mankind. Educa- 
tional investment in the youth of today will bring returns 
in good citizenship in the manhood and womanhood of 
tomorrow. Improving the individual as a unit will tend 
to improve the race as a whole. More information, more 
conscientious teaching and wholesome respect for com- 
plexities of human society and the individuals which 
compose it, are necessary to form a sound basis for the 
conscious control of our destinies. Health-mindedness, 
conscious understanding, sympathetic approval, and sci- 
entific applications, obtainable through education, to- 
gether with sane legislation and strict enforcement, are 
most essential for a program of race betterment. Prob- 


ably only in this manner will the future ideals of man- 
kind be obtainable. 
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Social Behavior 


(Continued from Page 15) 

Equality might be the first. Its expression would not be 
“kindness,” since for many people that word implies the 
condescension of a superior to an inferior, or the charity 
of a fortunate person to an unfortunate one. Words for 
its equivalent in a true democracy would be friendliness, 
cooperation, helpfulness, consideration, and a square 
deal for all. 

A second principle might be “safety first.” The speed 
of modern life, and particularly of transportation, makes 
us need many new rules and courtesies. 

Then there is the question of gallantry, which has its 
sanction in the self-respect and satisfaction which we 
experience when we pay special courtesies to those who 
we feel especially deserve or need them. It is, indeed, 
a form of self-expression which we can inhibit only to 
our own spiritual loss, and which makes us less attractive 
by its absence. 

The fourth basis principle is culture, in which can be 
included, humor, charm, and with it all the finer points 
of etiquette which are the expression of charm. Here, 
too, are matters of personal hygiene and fastidiousness, 
including temperance—for youth will have to devise an 
etiquette dealing with the drink question. Finally con- 
versation is an important indication both of the cultural 
interests and the quality of the social relation which has 
been established. 


HE new plan provides time in the physical education 

program for the new generation to think about the 
principles that are needed, to discuss and draw up a set 
of rules of etiquette—perhaps more informal than those 
we have had. 

To give the maximum opportunity for the student to 
practice his new codes and to develop social poise, 
changes in the physical education program are suggested. 

1. Making the social program a part of the physical 
education department, and correlating the activities of 
the department. 

a) Scheduling teas, dances, parties, around games or 
other activities, and having opposing classes act as hosts 
and guests—to emphasize the social rather than the com- 
petitive aspect of physical activity. 

6b) Combining lectures and discussions with teas, sup- 
pers, dinners, or picnics—some of them at the homes of 
the instructors or students. 

c) Contempora classes—groups at which the students 
can discuss current events and contemporary social life, 
and where they can formulate the new rules of their own 
codes of social behavior. | 

d) Hobbies. (Hobbies, if pursued in social groups, 
provide excellent opportunities for the development of 
the young person’s social talents.) 

2. The bringing in of new interests into more rhythmic 
activities. 

a) Rhythmic correctives and gymnastics for boys. 

6b) Rhythmic tumbling for boys. 

c) Rhythmic groups in dance form for mixed groups 
of boys and girls. 
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d) Social dancing for mixed groups of boys and girls, 
e) Modern dance for mixed groups of boys and girk § 
3. Making horseback riding and other sports with high 
“carry-over” social values, a part of the school program 
wherever possible. 


| ie purpose of most of the above proposals needs 
little exposition. Rhythms add interest and pleasure 
to exercises for the improvement of coordination and the & 
correction of postural defects, which have a bearing q | 
the student’s social ease. The addition of a dance form # 
increases the interest and provides more opportunities 
for cooperation between the students. The practice of § 
having boys and girls take the work together has been 
found wholesome; and at the end of the period the 
social dances can be taught because of their importance 
in adult recreation. By these approaches the physical ; 
education department can make better social behavior 
one of its most important objectives, and can broaden its 
program to this end. The above suggestions are only, 
few of the many that could be considered. 


State-Wide Rural Play Days 


(Continued from Page 19) 
A Typical Program 


To illustrate the possibilities of a rural school play-day F 
program the following typical program is given for the | 
benefit of the reader. 
A. Upper Grades j 

I. Assembly of all participants... ....0.6.s:6scsss 1:00 pw. | 

II. Song—led by teacher or older pupil............ 1:05 Pu. § 

III. Dismissal of primary grades to their play areas. 

IV. Organization of grades 4-8 into color teams and 





EAS rarer ge cer ear eee ere ee a er 1:10 pu. 
EE, PRON oo en is epaceen ne -nkd- boheme om ene 1:25 PM. 
VI. Play activity period—grades 4-9............... 1:30 PM. 

Boys: Girls: 
Marathon Jump Dodgeball 
Dodgeball Bottle Race 


Potato Race 


Target Toss Relay 
Keep it Up or 


Keep it Up (Timing for keeping 
Goal Push or 18” Cage Ball in air) or 
50-Yd. Shuttle Relay 50-Yd. Shuttle Relay. 

VII. Assembly—announcement of final scores 

VERE. COSINE SOMB—GISMIiMSAl ......... 6 ccc cece essen 3:30 Pt & 
B. Primary Grades 


© MONT IMMNIIE  oo be occa ne dace cud ececeanees 1:00 pM 
as Toc, sicc a8 capntieaaiic sa, (8 a ioeaUaehe habe 1:05 PM. 
III. Assembly into two or more groups for activities. .1:10 P.M. 
e, CNN recs icra bisa costes Bene eRe 1:15 PM. 
Brothers and Sisters .............. 10 minutes 
WiOWOrs GNA WIRE... icc ccccccees 10 minutes 
re 3 minutes 
Paemer in (66 TE. onic csc cece 8 minutes 
Cat and Rat, with Ball ............ 10 minutes 
rr 8 minutes 
__. 2 minutes 
MGM: ME ia 5 nen wise atin 10 minutes 


ennenaas Finish in approximately one hour 
V. Free Period: observation of games of older 


NNN 55358 is cy anchape iatorsio bral cic a ataiathia aikeis 3:20 PM. 
se ae * RSE Ci cee arernay SMR earn ne 3:25 PM. 
RN MN oo csc oe cong rata a varataca tes Saar Sis iovbugvaRo 3:30 P.M. 

Summary 





I. Play-day programs in the rural areas during the 
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past two years were successful and should prove stepping 
stones to a greater program in the future when adults 
will be included. 

Ii. It is apparent that the rural teachers by virtue of 
these play days are being re-educated as to the full value 
of play activity. This is a vital factor where the ma- 
jority of rural teachers have had limited training in the 
conducting of play activities. The play day may also 
serve as a demonstration comparable and frequently 
superior to an hour’s supervision at each school. 

III. Injuries at the fourteen play days total one and 
it was only a minor bruise. This is an enviable record in 
safety education considering that about twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils had to be transported. 

IV. Another factor in the elimination of injuries was 
the judicious choice of activities. 

V. Special emphasis or school time prior to each play 
day was neither required nor necessary since the activities 
were selected from the “Course of Study.” 

VI. Finally, it is sincerely believed that the real pur- 
pose of a play day—‘Play for Play’s Sake”—has been 
fully realized through the programs offered during th2 


past two years. 





Shoes in Relation to Feet 


(Continued from Page 22) 
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The 13th Annual English 
Scandinavian Summer School of 
Physical Education 


Will be held at 
MILNER COURT, STURRY, KENT 


(by kind permission of the Governors of the King’s School, Canterbury) 


from JULY 31st—AUGUST 17th, 1935, inclusive. 


Directed by Miss Gladys Wright, (Order White Rose of Finland) 
assisted by Organising and Teaching Staff from England, 
Finland, Sweden 


This Summer School is open to ‘Women of all Countries, and the oppor- 
tunity is provided for a stimulating refresher course in Modern Methods 
of Physical Education. 


THE SYLLABUS INCLUDES 
Educational and Recreational Gymnastics Practical Classes 
(The Bijérkstén Method) 


(The application to Gymnastic Teaching in Schools is shown in the Dem- 
onstration classes with School Children, which are given each day during 
one week of the course). 


Lectures in Theory of Gymnastics are based upon the Textbook ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Gymnastics for Women and Girls,” by Fréken Elli Bjérkstén. 


Coaching and Practice in Tennis, Cricket, Lacrosse, Hockey, Netball, 
Stoolball, and other Organized Games. Swimming, Diving, and Life Sav- 
ing. Scandinavian Folk Dancing. 


The Teaching is in the English Language. 
Residential Accommodation for approximately two hundred members. 


Milner Court, beautifully situated in the heart of the Garden of England, 
is within one mile from the City of Canterbury. 


For Prospectus with full Particulars, apply to: 


MISS STINA KREUGER, The Organising Secretary 
4 CHELSEA HOUSE, 22 GUNTER GROVE, LONDON, S.W.10 
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Sailing: The Sport for Kings and Vagabonds 


(Continued from Page 11) 

into genuine funk. What if we should run on an out- 
lying reef? What if we have drifted to leeward of the 
islands? What if we have missed them and go storming 
down the Atlantic with nothing between us and Cape 
Town? What—but we are interrupted by a hail from 
aloft. “There she is!” shouts our navigator, fine and 
noble fellow, pointing a triumphant finger at an invisible 
(to us) mark broad off our starboard bow. 

He’s hit it almost on the nose this time! The skipper 
breaks out a big bottle and we toast him, the navigator, 
the ship, the new port, all men everywhere. That’s nav- 
igation. 

Voyaging 

Voyaging is sailing to foreign shores. Obviously this 
is no sport for week-ends, except in northern Europe or 
the Mediterranean. A man needs a month, a summer, 
a year, a lifetime, to go voyaging. 

Voyaging is the ne plus ultra of sailing. It is the secret 
hope of every true sailor. And why not? It is the way 
of living which yields the greatest variety of experience, 
type of problem, challenge to courage and independence 
of spirit. One must plan one’s food and water with re- 
gard to the length of the trip, conditions of the sea, 
strength of winds, season of the year. One ought to have 
a staunch ship and abundant experience. One must have 
a healthy respect for the sea itself. 

But curiously enough, some of the most successful 
voyaging is accomplished by rank outsiders — tyros — 
novices. Harry Pidgeon, an inland carpenter until he 
succumbed to the sailing bug at the age of fifty, sailed 
alone around the world in a boat he built himself, which 
he called Zslander. Ahto Walter has crossed the boister- 
ous North Atlantic four times already (it may be five 
by now). One round-trip was made in an old, low-sided, 
poorly-rigged crate not thirty-five feet long. The last trip 
he had a new twenty-seven footer he called Ahto. This 
intrepid sailor is not yet twenty-one years old. William 
A. Robinson sailed the thirty-two footer Svaap around the 
world before he was twenty-nine years old. He took three 
years five and a half months, and at the end had much 
more than an A.B.’s training! Every year college boys 
pool their resources to buy some old fishing schooner and 
start on a voyage of circumnavigation. And who shall 
say that such an experience, extended over from two to 
four years, is not more healthful, more social-efficiency 
building, more cultural—in a word, more educational— 
than the same time spent in any school or college in the 
land? To say nothing of its supreme pleasures. Robinson 
estimates you can do it for about half the cost of a col- 
lege education. 

But shorter voyages are only somewhat less productive 
of health, happiness and hope, or growth, as the educa- 
tional philosopher uses this term. If you have any boys 
or girls in your school with a love of sailing, you will 
take a great stride forward into their affections and to- 
wards “the realization of their highest potentialities” 
when you lend them a helping hand toward the achieve- 
ment of their innocent and natural aspirations. 
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The Game of Ice Hockey 


(Continued from Page 30) 

3. Defense Play—Poke Check.—This check is espe). 
ally effective for center use. Work in two’s, interchano. 
ing positions. In this check the stick is transferred ) 
one hand, depending upon which side the attacker q. 
tempts to pass, and the body is bent forward so thy § 
practically the entire stick rests, on its flat side, againg 
the ice. The movement must be a quick one whic 
catches the puck in the angle of the stick and allows fy 
a speedy recovery on the part of the player making th 
play. 

4. Play—Stop frequently for suggestions and crit 
cisms. 


Lesson XII 


Play a game of ice hockey of regulation length ani | 
divisions. Have proper officials and enforce all rules, 
Members of the group may alternate in officiating. 


Continued review of rules and constant stress on tech- 
nique is, of course, necessary and has not been mentioned ¥ 
to that extent in these plans. Such methods as apply in § 
teaching any other sport are of use here. For advanced 
technique, the recent publication, Jce Hockev, by Sayles F 
and Hallock, is highly recommended. This book is 
written especially for men’s use and therefore does not 7 
apply throughout to the women’s game. This should be ” 
taken into consideration and adaptations made accord. § 
ingly. 


Application of Ice Hockey Skills and Knowledget 


Maximum score twenty-five points. 

Judged by at least two persons and based on: 

1. Number fouls made during season. 

. Team play, including interchange of positions. 
. Usefulness to team. 

. Individual use of stick technique. 

. Agility in dodging and evading. 

. Variety of play. 

. Response to umpire’s signals. 

. Number goals made during season (forwards). 
. Number goals made over team (defense players). 











Oo©oOoOnNr AN & WN 


TotaL Scortnc mn Ice Hocxkey Tests 
ee 25 
Maximum score on knowledge test........... Fo teutcthatoe: 5 oie 50 
Maximum score on game execution...................000 eee 25 


i 100 


Ice Hockey Knowledge Test 
Maximum score fifty. 
1. Name the players on an ice hockey team. 
2. Give two cautions regarding the face-off at center. 


Answer true or false to the.next questions: 
+3. It is permissible to kick puck from skate to stick in own 
end zone. 


+4. A player who is off-side may skate herself on-side if she 
places herself in back of the place where the puck was last played. 


t This test is based on the “Official Women’s Rules for Ice Hockey,” 
published in the Handbook on Winter Activities (Snow and Ice), Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library, Number 124R. 
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_s, A goalkeeper may not throw the puck, even toward her 
own end of the rink. 

_6, A player may not hook another player’s stick, even when 
the latter is playing the puck. ‘ 

+7. It is permissible to hit the puck in progressing with it, 
with either side of the stick. 

_s. A player may throw her stick at the puck in order to 
stop the puck, if the puck is in the air. 

49. If a player is in back of the puck when it is played she 
cannot be off-side. 

410. An off-side player may be penalized for not trying to 
skate herself on-side, even though she is not hindering another 
player. 

—11. A goalkeeper may catch and hold the puck for three 
seconds when protecting the goal. 

+12, No player shall raise her stick above her shoulder in 
playing. 

Answer following questions as indicated in question itself: 

13. Is a player allowed to stop the puck with her hand? 
Yes. No. 

14. What is the penalty for off-side play? 

15. What is the rule regarding type of skates worn by ice 
hockey players? 

16. A player (A) is off-side. Player (B) who is on the 
opposing team and who is farther from A’s end of the rink than 
is A, intercepts the puck. Is A now off-side? 

17. Name three fouls for which a time penalty is imposed. 

18. Draw a diagram of an ice hockey rink and place players 
as for start of game. Indicate sections of rink and names of 
sections. 


Skills Tests in Ice Hockey 
l. Dribbling and Dodging 
Object of Test —To test skill and speed in handling puck. 


Equipment —Mark off straight space thirty yards in length. 
Starting line and finish line are the same. Place obstacle (chair, 
post, etc.) fifteen yards from start, second obstacle at thirty yards 
from start. Stopwatch, puck, stick. 


Procedure—Stand in back of starting line. Skate, with puck, 
to left of first obstacle, to right of second obstacle. Turn to face 
starting line, skate to right of obstacle number two, and to left 
of obstacle number one. Finish by pushing puck over starting 
line and skating over the line. If puck gets out of control it 
must be recovered and skating begin where error occurred: Time 
with stopwatch. 


Scores for this test must be plotted and graded. 


Il. Goal Shooting 
Object of Test —To test skill in shooting goals. 


Equipment —Goal cage, end-zone line, line five feet in front 
of goal. Puck and stick. 


Procedure—Start at center of end-zone line, skate with puck 
around to right of goal cage, in back of cage, come out on oppo- 
site side and when beyond five-foot line (away from goal), shoot 
for goal. Take five trials from each side of cage. 


Score—One point for each successful shot for goal. 


Ill. Speed Skating and Dribbling 

Object of Test—To test speed in skating with puck and skill 
in handling puck. 

Equipment —Lines forty yards apart. Puck, stick, stopwatch. 

Procedure.—Start at line, with puck and stick behind line. 
Skate with puck to second line forty yards away, make quick 
turn, and skate back to starting line. Puck must be touched 
with alternate sides of stick in order to score. Time with stop- 
watch and score as in test I. 

Maximum score for skills tests—25 (total). 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 





Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for 
Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
N. P. Neilson and Frederick W. Cozens, (California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1934) 177 pp. 

This handbook gives directions for testing and achievement 
scales (based on an index of the age, height, and weight as well 
as sex) for rating or classifying children of the lower grades in 
thirty-three different athletic activities. Suggestions for the use 
of these activity ratings in the program and in intramural com- 
petition are also given. The activities used cover all the funda- 
mental skills of running, throwing, climbing, etc., and in them- 
selves comprise a well rounded activity program. Since the 
scales have been worked out experimentally with large numbers 
of school children of California as subjects, they represent an 
unusually accurate picture of the ability to be expected of chil- 
dren of any given age and size. 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child. Percival M. Symonds, 
Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, 1934) 321 pages. $1.50. 
Dr. Symonds has dedicated his book to Thomas D. Wood 

through whom, he says, he was first impressed with the meaning 

of positive mental hygiene. It was written for teachers in situa- 
tions which are primarily those of the school. Yet not for 
teaching, for the author says, “Mental hygiene is not something 
that should primarily be taught in a class but should be a guide 
in all human relations of the school” and adds, “The mental- 
hygiene point of view with its emphasis on understanding the 
motives which underlie conduct and its attempt to effect adjust- 
ment ...is rapidly displacing older ideas of discipline.” Effec- 
tive case illustrations are used to drive home the teachings of 
Dr. Symonds. 


Partners in Play. Recreation for Young Men and Women 
Together. Mary J. Breen, for National Recreation Associa- 
tion and National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. (National Recreation Association, 1934) 130 pages. 
75 cents. 

Certain that play provides the necessary foundation for the 
happiness of youth in mixed groups, the author of Partners in 
Play offers a splendidly organized program of “things to do.” 
The author points out the awkward mistakes of the present-day 
tendency toward commercial entertainment which have empha- 
sized the need for play. Detailed outlines for athletic, artistic, 
and social programs are presented to the recreation director as 
an aid in stimulating a group of young playfellows. 


Stand Up and Slim Down. Ettie A. Hornibrook. Revised 
Edition. (Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1934) 167 
pages. $1.95. 

Mrs. Hornibrook’s book, written for women, sets forth her 
theories for body improvement, especially as regards obesity, 
posture, and the feet. A section of the volume is given to the 
adaptation of “Prehistoric Dances” to modern body exercises, and 
considerable space is devoted to “Food Selection,” this selection 
especially made in relation to obese and constipated conditions. 


Die Sportarztliche Untersuchung. Dr. med. A. Arnold, Dean 
and Sports Doctor, University of Leipzig. (Leipzig: Johann 
Ambrosius Barth) 78 pages. 

Dr. Arnold, of the University of Leipzig, whose special field 
is the examining and advising of young people taking part in 
athletics, gives in this booklet a standard form for physical 
examinations and suggestions for the advice to be given to the 
examinee. He feels that this field of medicine must play an im- 
portant part in the life of Germany in the future especially since 
the popularizing of physical exercises and sports of all kinds. 
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Your Carriage, Madam! Janet Lane (John Wiley and 

Inc., New York, 1934.) 130 pages. $1.75. 

This book, described in its sub-title as a “Guide to 
Posture,” discusses this familiar problem from a practical 
point, and in terms that are comprehensible to the layman ‘ 
well as to the instructor of corrective gymnastics. The auth 
emphasizes the relation of good posture to good appearance apd 
easy, efficient use of the body in all activities, and appeals § 
every woman’s natural desire to possess an attractive figure am 
graceful poise. The book is illustrated with photographs ap 
sketches, and contains a few simple exercises with constant emph 
sis on how and why to take and maintain a correct position 
all activities. It should be especially useful with the type 
high school or college student who is much more interested j 
her appearance than in the physiological effect of good or pog 
posture, as Miss Lane would convince the most skeptical 
the best posture is also the best looking. 


The New Trainer’s Bible. S. E. Bilik, M.D. 6th revised ef” 

(Atsco Press, New York, 1934) 307 pp. 

This revised edition of an old standby brings you the mos 
up-to-date methods of treating athletic injuries and keeping 
players in good condition. Dr. Bilik gives detailed instructions 
on diet, the use of physiotherapy, various types of bandaging, 
the routine of conditioning for the different sports, and all the 
tricks a good trainer should know. 














Sex Hygiene—What to Teach and How to Teach It. Alfred 
Worcester, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. (Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1934) 136 pp. $2.50. 

A collection of addresses on this important topic given’ to 
various groups during the last thirty-five years. It gives a com. 
prehensive picture of many of the possible viewpoints on the 
subject. 
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